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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


' N ] E referred briefly last quarter to the concern of all people 
with direct experience of education, about the possible 
effect on their work of the Government’s proposals for 

alterations in the financial relationships between central and local 

government. Despite the unanimous opposition of educationists of 
all kinds, the Government apparently intends to implement the 
proposals now detailed in the White Paper ‘Local Government and 

Finance (England and Wales)’, HMSO, 1s. However, a White 

Paper is not an Act of Parliament and if enough people can be alerted 

as to what is at stake, there is time for better counsels to prevail. 

The National Union of Teachers, emphatic in their opposition 
from the beginning, have circularised all members of County and 
County Borough Councils on the theme Education and the Rates. 
Amongst our own constituents the WEA has produced an admirable 
short paper Education in Danger and in implementing a decision of 
its annual general meeting, the National Federation of Community 
Associations is making use of the same document. Battle will not 
be fully joined until the House reassembles after the recess so there 
is time for such a campaign of enlightenment, by bodies with widely 
distributed membership, to make itself felt. 

We have no doubt whatever about the possible serious effects on 
the whole complex of activities for which ‘Adult Education’ is the 
most convenient dabel. They are inherent in the government’s major 
premisses and what flows from them, i.e.: 

@ the governments total proposals relating to boundaries, functions 

and finance are quite inadequate to rank as the much overdue 
major reform of local government. 


@ without such reform, the disparity of resources and capacities 
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amongst local authorities precludes any real enlargement in 
freedom of administration of major services and above all of 
education. 

@ the government is not primarily concerned with the ‘freedom’ of 
local authorities or the quality of services, it is concerned to 
reduce the cost of them to the national exchequer. 

@ fixed grants, whatever the safeguards, must at the present stage 
of educational development and in an inflationary period, impose 
unreasonable burdens on local rates and create instability in local 
finance. 

@ on all previous evidence, local authorities will try to combat this 
by enforcing marginal economies which, although insufficient to 
have any economic importance, will limit experimental work 
and will increase disparities as between one authority and 
another. 3 

@ the small grants on which adult education so much depends for 
the release and encouragement of voluntary activity become an 
obvious target for such marginal economies. 

@ the long-term result of increasing disparities in local administra- 
tion of education as a national service might well be a public 
outcry resulting in the loss of local government control over 
education altogether. 

In saying all this we can none of us escape responsibility for 
defining our position in regard to the real menace of inflation. Un- 
checked government expenditure which does not issue in an increase 
of consumable resources could clearly be a dangerous element in the 
spiral pattern. For ourselves, despite city editors, we are not con- 
vinced that this is the central factor in the present situation and we 
would certainly be prepared to argue a strong case for the ‘plus sign’ 
attaching to educational expenditure. We would look first at con- 
tinuing evidence of wasteful display spending in corporate and 
private life which makes nonsense of appeals for restraint to genuine 
productive workers, miners, agricultural workers, dock labourers 
and the like. Adult education is not a problem-solving device but 
it should surely seize on such issues as essential raw material of the 
educational process and one would be happier if there were more 
evidence in programmes and prospectuses of this kind of approach, 


whether in residential colleges or winter classes. 
* * * * * 
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We certainly need to get away from a too common current attitude 
which crops up among people who ought to know better, that ‘adult 
education was a jolly good thing’. Cross-examined this often means 
that the speaker has got hold of half a story about the WEA and half 
a story about the 1944 Education Act and has rarely much personal 
experience of either. He—women are commonly more realistic—is 
usually quite unaware, for instance, that adult education neither 
began nor ends with the WEA/University contribution. 

Which is not to say that it is otherwise than a vital contribution. 
The WEA is still the most widely dispersed adult education agency 
wholly dedicated to the proposition “Thinking is good for you—even 
if it hurts’. What happens to the WEA and how, as an organisation, 
it sees its tasks at this time are matters of importance beyond its own 
ranks. Mr Wiltshire and others have unbosomed themselves recently 
about the University Extra-Mural Departments; we are hopeful that, 
as a natural sequel, Professor Asa Briggs will contribute an important 
article in an early issue on the condition and prospects of the WEA. 

* * * * * 

Another matter which should provide good material for adult 
education is the new concern for our relations as a national com- 
munity with continental Europe. If we are to be good expositors and 
interpreters of proposals for Free Trade Areas, Common Markets, 
the Coal and Steel Community, Euratom and the like, we badly 
need better and more numerous contacts with those people in other 
European countries who, sharing our educational purposes, are a 
good deal more experienced in presenting such topics to adult groups. 

This is by no means the only reason, although growing interest 
provides a suitable occasion, for calling attention to the European 
Bureau for Adult Education. Of the many attempts since the war 
to provide a European focus for those working in adult education 
this limited venture has been by far the most sensible and effective. 
The time has now come when its continuing usefulness must depend 
on a modest but broadly-based financial support and we hope that 
the notes on its work in this issue and the enclosed leaflet will 
encourage people and institutions to associate themselves with it. 

* * * * * 

Will readers, we wonder, see a connection between the contents 
of this issue and the theme of the Institute’s Annual Conference— 
‘Adult Education and Democracy—A Revaluation.’ Are we right 
in thinking that reassessment of social action, relations with European 
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neighbours, the response of industrialists to liberal education are 
typical of the issues we have to tackle in order to give a twentieth 
century meaning to the word ‘Democracy’? 

If so we shall need to know far more about the reaction and 
aspirations of ordinary adult men and women. A grant from the 
Nuffield Foundation makes it possible for the Institute, in the next 
year or so, to undertake a major survey of adult education provisions 
with a special eye on the way in which people use it or might use 
it, in adapting themselves to the problems of middle and later life. 
It will provide a great opportunity to take our bearings in an 
increasingly perplexing world, and perhaps to produce once more 
the evidence that ‘. . . adult education should be spread uniformly 
and systematically over the whole community as a primary obligation 
on that community in its own interest and as a chief part of its duty 
to its individual members . . .’ 


SOCIAL ACTION THROUGH VOLUNTARY 
ORGANISATIONS* 


by Lady Morris 


President of the National Federation of Community Associations 


HIS is a subject of great interest and importance to us in the 

Community Association movement because our activities are 

undertaken for a social purpose; we do not belong to Com- 
munity Associations only to pass the time and for the fun of it— 
though I hope we do that too!—but also because we feel that by 
coming together in this way we can play some part in improving 
the life of our community. Moreover, I think it is true to say that 
we are conscious of forming a part of a continuous historical process. 
We feel that we are in the direct stream of social progress, and are 
in our humble way a part of the British Tradition— which is so 
difficult to define but has so real a meaning for us all. 

But it does not get us very far to agree that we are a voluntary 
organisation with a social purpose and to leave it at that. We must 
try to discover what kind of social action is being sought today and 
what part is being or could be played by the voluntary bodies, It 
should help us in this task also to look at some of the things that 
have happened in the past, and in doing so we may also incidentally 
discover rather more about what we mean by the British Tradition 
and the British Way of Life—glib phrases which none the less have 
a real meaning, and one that concerns us closely. For after all, life 
in society is a continuous process and we can only understand what 
is happening now by studying what has happened before. Trying 
to understand the past should help us to judge what kind of social 
action is needed today and what our function with regard to it 
should be. We may find that some of our conclusions have been based 
on premisses that have turned out to be felse. We may find that the 
urgency of some needs has blinded us to the existence of others; 
or we may even find that we have been wrong about what are the 
most fundamental needs and desires of men in society. 

We may, ori the other hand, be satisfied that we already know 
the answer, and that all we need to do is to continue much as we 
have been doing, and to hope for rather more success. But personally 
I do not think that we shall be satisfied because the question, ‘what 


* A paper read to the Annual Conference of the National Federation of Community 
Associations, July, 1957. 
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social action should be taken to meet the needs of today?’ just does 
not admit of an easy answer: we shall have to think and think 
again before we know enough to decide what part we are best 
qualified to play. 


WHAT KIND OF SOCIAL ACTION 

What kind of social action is being sought today? Is it as it was 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, to combat poverty, 
to improve working conditions, to provide educational and health 
services for the masses? Is our aim still to provide a more and more 
‘welfare’ welfare state or are we now aiming at something different 
in kind? Should social action be directed to material or non-material 
ends or to a bit of both? 

If we look back at the whole history of reforming movements we 
shall see that the aim has very rarely been a purely material one. 
Wilberforce and his colleagues did not want to abolish the slave trade 
only because of the physical cruelty, deprivation and. death that it 
involved, but because it was an affront to human dignity. The 
charity schools were not formed only so that children could be clothed 
and fed and trained for the station in life which they were expected 
to fill, but also so that they could be taught morals and religion. The 
fight for the Ten Hour Bill was more than a fight to prevent people 
being stunted and killed by overwork—it was a fight to give them 
the opportunity of leading the life of human beings. The struggle 
against poverty was not a struggle to provide food and shelter as 
ends in themselves but as means without which men could not live 
their lives as men. Hunger and poverty are evils in themselves but 
they are evils too because their overpowering importance prevents 
those who suffer them from thinking about anything else. Men 
absorbed in the struggle for the next meal have no time or energy 
to get round to the business of life. Only if basic material needs are 
met can men be free to turn at least some of their attention to 
other things. 

The over-riding importance of material deprivations when they 
exist (for we think they are less important when they do not)—has 
meant that social action has been mainly directed to overcoming 
them. This is so even though it has in fact nearly always had a non- 
material element and been inspired by non-material aims. Stage by 
stage there has been built up in this country, by pressure from the 
voluntary bodies as well as by political action, what we call the 
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‘welfare state’. As a result people are better fed, better clothed, better 
housed and more prosperous than they have ever been. 

In saying this I do not forget the plight of the aged we all hope 
and expect will soon be remedied, nor of those who through sickness 
and misfortune are still underprivileged, nor of those who still have 
no real ho:nes of their own. There is still plenty that needs doing 
even on the material level in this welfare state of ours. But I do mean 
—and I think you will agree—that the people as a whole have a 
greater share in the prosperity of our country than they have ever 
had before. 

Does it follow that we have reached the stage at which the volun- 
tary bodies have a less useful part to play in taking action for social 
progress? Perhaps our welfare state, imperfect as it still is even 
from a material point of view, can now be left to go forward of its 
own momentum without intervention by the voluntary bodies. If 
this is so, what, if any, is their function now? 


CONTINUING TASKS 

First, even from a material point of view, a great deal has still 
to be done to build the kind of society in which social justice is 
combined with opportunity for enterprise and reward for exertion. 
Reforms in terms of hard cash must be carried out by governments 
but much will depend on the work and influence of the voluntary 
bodies. 

Secondly, if the presence in social action of a non-material element 
—an ‘ulterior motive’ in a good sense—is no new phenomenon, the 
voluntary bodies may be expected to play a part in the future as they 
have done in the past. 

Thirdly, if this ‘ulterior motive’ is examined in the light of the 
kind of social action that is happening and is needed today, it may 
well be that a field pre-eminently suited to the work of the voluntary 
bodies will be revealed. For though most people now realise that 
action by the State is the only way of securing social justice on the 
material side, they are coming to realise too that the whole range 
of human needs can never be satisfied by any State, however rich, 
determined, and powerful it may be. 

We are well aware of the importance of the voluntary bodies in 
helping to make the welfare state work from a material point of 
view. We must fill gaps, meet unexpected needs and press for better 
conditions for the aged, for more educational opportunity and for 
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better hospitals, and (a particular concern of the community associa- 
tion movement) we must keep a constant eye on what is happening 
in the field of housing and town planning. These are a few of the 
more obvious things where constant action and vigilance by volun- 
tary bodies is absolutely vital. 

But this is only a beginning. If social action has always been a 
compound of the material and non-material and has been directed 
to the achievement of material results less as ends in themselves than 
as necessary means to ends much wider, then, as material problems 
become less urgent the other things will be thrown into greater 
prominence. 


THOUGHTS IN 1948 AND AFTER 

I remember very well, in 1948, when the welfare state was 
officially inaugurated (though as this is Britain it was not a new 
idea, but only an especially dramatic scene in a social revolution that 
has been taking place throughout our history) how many people were 
depressed and discouraged at what was taking place and feared that 
the voluntary bodies would wither away, and that there would be 
no room and no need for voluntary workers. This view was not con- 
fined to people who regretted the passing of the old order because they 
disliked and feared change—it was shared by many who were glad to 
see the old order pass but none the less regretted what they felt must 
be an inevitable decline in voluntary action. But some of us felt, 
even then, a great lifting of the heart, not only because the masses 
of our fellow citizens were about to enjoy better conditions, but 
also because the voluntary organisations would at last be able to 
turn their attention to the thing that really mattered—working 
together to improve the quality of life. 

Of course we were not entirely right, and things turned out 
differently in many ways from what we expected. Some of the diffi- 
culties that were feared have not arisen: others that were not 
suspected have come to plague us, But on one point there can be 
no doubt—the gloomy prophecies about the future of the voluntary 
effort have not been fulfilled. Voluntary bodies are more active than 
they have ever been, and new organisations are being formed almost 
every day ranging from little village groups to run a pageant or a 
flower show, to large national trusts like the Civic Trust just launched 
by Mr Duncan Sandys and supported by industry with an income 
of £40,000. 
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Voluntary workers are more numerous than ever, and are taking 
part in all kinds of new activities. The hospitals for example have 
provided opportunity for unpaid service by ordinary members of the 
public on a scale even larger than was rendered in the voluntary 
hospitals. As Mr Trevelyan discovered in his enquiry* recently, not 
only are the hospitals absolutely dependent on the unpaid services 
of members of regional boards and management committees, but 
there is hardly one hospital without its group of voluntary workers 
or ‘hospital friends’. Voluntary service to the aged too is increasing 
rapidly. There are literally hundreds of old peoples’ welfare com- 
mittees all over the country, each with their band of willing helpers. 
It is clear that the voluntary organisations are not languishing today 
and that voluntary workers are as active as they ever were. 


WHAT KIND OF VOLUNTARY BODY? 

It is not enough, however, to be assured of this. We must try 
and discover more about the kind of voluntary organisation which 
is flourishing today, and whether the changes which are taking 
place in aims and methods are really what are needed at the 
present time. 

The first step to this discovery is to consider what has been 
happening during the past half century and to remind ourselves of 
the startling changes that have been taking place in social conditions. 

In 1901 the proportion of the population living in poverty was 
estimated by Rowntree as 28 per cent for York and by Booth as 30 per 
cent for London. In 1950 Rowntree’s third survey of York gives the 
comparable figure as 2 per cent. Though this might be higher in 
1957 because pensions have not kept pace with the cost of living, it 
is clear that a dramatic change has taken place. This achievement 
owed much to the work of the voluntary bodies, but as the social 
scene changed so their function and nature had to change too if 
they were to continue to be of value. 

When poverty ceased to be the main problem for social reformers 
the voluntary bodies gradually became less pre-occupied with material 
needs and turned their attention to other kinds of social action which 
can be grouped under three main headings: 

International prob'ems—work for peace and international 
understanding, concern for underdeveloped areas and for 
refugees, promotion of better race relations. 


* Voluntary Service and the State, by John Trevelyan. (George Barber and Son, 
Ltd. for NCSS and King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 1952.) 
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Service for those who, in the welfare state, are still in need of 
personal help—the aged, the sick, the handicapped and those 
with personal problems. 

Provision of opportunities for the enjoyment of better living 
and for more leisure activities. 

In recent years there has been a great increase in the number of 
organisations concerned with international problems, a growing 
awareness of the needs of the under-developed countries and of the 
rights of the underprivileged peoples, and a widespread desire to 
help refugees. This interest is, of course, not new—the movement 
for the abolition of the slave trade is only one example of the 
passionate interest which groups of people in this country have taken 
in their less fortunate fellows overseas; the brotherhood of man has 
always been a powerful element in British Trade Unionism even 
though there are factors pulling in other directions, as we have been 
reminded by recent events in the coalfields. On the contemporary 
stage we have a host of organisations devoted to peace and inter- 
national understanding—the United Nations Association and many 
other societies striving to prevent war and to persuade governments 
to give more economic aid to underdeveloped areas; societies to im- 
prove race relations in our colonies and elsewhere, and to help 
refugees wherever they may be. In addition more and more of the 
national bodies are forming and maintaining contacts with similar 
bodies in other countries. Bodies as different as Rotary and the 
YMCA are alike in that they form part of organisations that are 
nearly world-wide and that really care about what is happening to 
people in other lands. 

Turning to the second group we must recognise that there will 
always be people in every society who need more help than can be 
provided by the State, however prosperous and well-organised, and 
that our own is no exception. Perhaps the largest field for voluntary 
service is the care of the aged. I am not speaking now of. their 
material needs, though these are often grievous, but of their need 
for friendship, for advice, for a helping hand, and for opportunities 
for social contacts. In our aging society there are more old people 
and fewer younger friends and relatives to love and care for them. 
At the same time the extended family where the old had a place 
and a function is becoming a thing of the past, and modern condi- 
tions do not encourage family life of that kind. Everyone finds it 
hard to adjust to new conditions but old people find it hardest of 
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all. Because they are often bewildered by our changing society there 
is an opportunity for all of us to do what we can to make them 
realise that, changing though it is, they have a place in it. It is not 
enough to arrange for an adequate pension as a reward for a life- 
time’s service: we must somehow convince our retired people that 
they are needed in society today, and at the same time help to provide 
the opportunities for them to be of service when they wish, and to 
continue to enjoy a full and satisfying life. This is what Old People’s 
Welfare Committees all over the country are trying to do and there 
is no foreseeable limit to the usefulness of voluntary service in this 
field. 

The sick are cared for by the National Health Service but cure 
of sickness is only part of their need: they and their families need 
help and after care, advice and encouragement and these, too, many 
voluntary organisations are being formed to give. Old-established 
bodies like committees for the care of consumptives are being joined 
by new ones like the hospital friends. 

Interest in the welfare of the handicapped is very much in the 
news and new societies to help those with a particular disability 
seem to be springing up every day. It is significant in this connection 
that the 1951 edition of the National Council of Social Service 
directory was the first to include a special section for societies to help 
the handicapped. Whatever our views about the desirability or other- 
wise of splinter groups dealing with specific disabilities—spastics, 
polio victims, epileptics—there is no doubt that their number, the 
amount of money they have been able to raise, and the personal 
service regularly rendered by so many of their individual members 
show an enthusiasm for social service of this kind at the present time. 

Another field of growing importance is t!.>t of personal problems, 
of which people become increasingly aware when their most pressing 
material needs have been satisfied. Family tensions seem unimpor- 
tant compared with food when you don’t know where the next 
meal is coming from. This was brought home to me very forcibly 
by the discussions at the International Conference of Social Work 
in Madras five years ago. The attitude towards social work of the 
Indians and the Americans was totally different. They were both 
speaking English but they were not speaking the same language. To 
the Indian, social work meant irrigation, sanitation, basic education 
and health training. To the American, it meant personal adjustment 
within a complex industrial society. We in this country have not 
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felt the pace of modern life to the same extent as the Americans but 
we are none the less more conscious than we have ever been that the 
solving of personal problems is of fundamental importance to the 
well-being of society. 

It is well to remember, however, that the problem family and the 
neglectful mother are not new phenomena: they are merely more 
obvious today because the general standard of living and of family 
responsibility has been raised. In the same way the ‘crazy mixed-up 
kid’ of whom we hear so much must be seen against the background 
of that vast majority of children who enjoy a happy family life— 
the children we see playing cricket with their fathers in the parks 
and running happily home from school to their mothers. The 2 per 
cent who come before the juvenile courts must be seen beside the 
98 per cent who keep away. 

But though the ‘crazy mixed-up kids’ and the delinquents are a 
small minority, they are there; and so are people with marriage 
troubles and with all kinds of other personal problems. Social action 
to help people with these difficulties is perhaps more needed than 
ever before and it is fortunate that voluntary bodies and social 
workers are more able to devote themselves to it than they would 
be if the more pressing material problems remained unsolved. More 
and more voluntary bodies and voluntary workers are turning from 
the relief of material needs towards helping people to make personal 
adjustments to life in this complicated modern society. They are 
giving advice and rendering help with personal problems, and 
plugging the holes that will always remain however good the official 
arrangements for social welfare may be. 


SOCIAL ACTION AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR BETTER LIVING 

I have left to the last what I want to say about social action for 
the provision of opportunities for better living, since it is this with 
which Community Associations are specially concerned. The impor- 
tance of this work is most dramatically proved by the fact that social 
action of this kind has been the avowed aim of more than half of 
the main voluntary bodies formed in the present century. Of the 
two hundred-odd organisations founded since 1900 (as listed in the 
National Council of Social Service’s Directory for 1951), one hundred 
and ten are concerned with education, recreation, housing, town 
planning and amenities generally. With most of them we are familiar 
—societies to promote adult education, music, drama and the arts, 
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club and youth work of all kinds, housing and town planning 
societies. Among them are bodies with a host of local branches; and 
in addition every city and many small towns and even villages have 
their own special groups—to provide opportunities for people to 
learn and to do things together, or to take action in the interests of 
the neighbourhood by preserving the countryside, by improving 
housing conditions, and in countless other ways. These local activities 
are the life-blood of community associations for wherever there is 
a community centre these groups will come together to share in its 
life, and the Community Association in its turn will foster those 
that exist, and will encourage the formation of others. 

I have tried to indicate what types of voluntary organisation seem 
to me to be flourishing today. I have tried to describe the change that 
has taken place in respect of the kind of social action which they are 
designed to take, but I have said nothing about the other kind of 
change which is going on at the same time and which must continue 
if voluntary organisations are to continue their usefulness—the 
change, that is, in the functioning of the organisations themselves. 
This is a subject in itself and a fascinating one, for it illustrates 
so well both the way things happen in democratic societies and 
the nature of human beings, with their strength and their weakness, 
their wisdom and their folly. I must not be tempted to develop this 
theme beyond saying that if we look at the organisations that have 
survived and continue to do valuable work, and at those among 
the newly-formed which are being successful, we shall see that they 
are the ones which have moved with the times, taken note of the 
society in which they operate and have not been afraid to discard 
old methods. Those that have survived by being ready to change 
have been more true to the British Tradition than those which have 
tried to cling to outworn forms, for the British Way of Life has never 
been a stationary thing. 

These then seem to me to be the kinds of voluntary body that 
are flourishing today and the kinds of social action at which they 
aim—international service, help for those still in need in the welfare 
state, and the provision of opportunities for better living. 


PROBLEMS IN NEIGHBOURHOOD WORK 

I would now like to go one stage further and ask whether, in the 
special field of neighbourhood work, the social action in which we 
are engaged in both voluntary and statutory bodies is of the right 
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kind? Do we in fact really know what our prodlem is, let alone 
the answer? 

To put it bluntly, I suggest that in the Community Association 
movement we see about half the problem; we may even see the 
whole of it ‘through a glass darkly’, but I am sure that we have 
not found even as much as half the answer. Our assumptions about 
what people want have been too simple for even if our struggles to 
help them to fulfil what we thought were their desires had been 
successful, we should still have been left with unsatisfactory com- 
munities of unhappy people. We are so disappointed at the slow 
progress that has been made towards providing for the new com 
munities what was valued in the old (churches, shops, cinemas, 
places to meet), that it is tempting to think that a new community, 
if it could be so built as to embrace all the things that were included 
in the old, would be as satisfactory as the old community from the 
human point of view as well as more satisfactory on the material 
level. But it may be that the pattern of the new estate, with the small 
house and garden, however well planned and with however good 
amenities, is bought at too high a price—and by ‘price’ I do not 
mean loss of agricultural land or distance from places of employment. 

I think we have all wondered about this in our hearts and tried 
to persuade ourselves that what people wanted was clean air and a 
nice house and garden with a bit of community life tacked on. But 
is it? Or indeed ought it to be? 

Is the picture of the young wife sitting on the stairs of her smart 
new home and weeping bitterly for her mother and the lost com- 
panionship of the East End so unusual, and can she be cured merely 
by shops and a community centre? Is the scene of parents and 
children grouped round the television set, with the baby in its pram 
in the middle, and the father saying proudly, ‘the tellie keeps the 
family together—none of us ever have to go out now’, an uncommon 
one? and is this what family life should really be in a living com- 
munity? Is the Community Association as we understand it strong 
enough to break down the terrible barrier which shuts off so many 
people from a full life? 

There is much criticism today of the lack of family responsibility, 
and much anxiety about the instability of the home. Surely this is 
unjustified—when people move from their old homes, so obviously, 
for their children’s sake; when they lavish care and affection on 
them and plan their own lives for what they conceive to be their 
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children’s welfare? Never has the family, in the narrower sense of 
parents and children, been more important to the average English- 
woman—and even more to the average Englishman—than it is 
today. A study of Gorer’s recently published research into the English 
character* (a most fascinating document which tells us a great deal 
about ourselves both as individuals and as social animals) reveals 
two very significant facts: the most important experience in the life 
of the average Englishman is fatherhood, which is a family experi- 
ence, and his favourite spare-time occupation is gardening, which 
is carried on at home. 

Far from disintegrating, the family and the home seem to be the 
most important things in the lives of the great majority; but surely, 
though it is right that they should be important, they are not of 
themselves enough. Work too is a part of life, and so is membership 
of a social group. It is Man’s place in society—what he needs from 
others and what he can give to them—that is the fundamental con- 
cern of organisations like ours. 

One of the difficulties in considering these questions is the lack 
of written evidence about them. But anyone who lives and works 
in new communities will, I expect, be aware of a ‘malaise’ which 
cannot be explained simply by the absence of proper opportunities 
fer meeting. People are uprooted not only because they have left their 
familiar surroundings, but because they have been severed from 
their kith and kin. The extended family to which they belonged 
has contracted into the two-generation family of parents with depen- 
dent children. A recently published study of family and kinship in 
East Londont gives a striking picture of what is happening, and 
of how the loss of the extended family means not only that the 
older people can no longer help with and enjoy the children and that 
the younger cannot care for and learn from the aged, but that the 
comradeship and good fellowship in one another’s homes enjoyed for 
generations by sis.ers, brothers, cousins, uncles and aunts, which 
spread in an ever-widening circle to include the friends of all the 
members of the extended family, has gone. It was with relatives, 
above all, that people enjoyed social life; they met in pubs, on outings, 
and at sporting events, but above all they met at home. Homes were 
the real centres of community life, where weddings, anniversaries, 


* E.ploring English Character, by Geoffrey Gorer. (Cressett Press, 1955.) 
+ Family and Kinship in East London, by Michael Young and Peter Willmott. 
(Routledge, 1957.) 
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christenings and funerals were celebrated. Homes with roots deep 
in the district where the actual houses passed from parent to child. 

This, I suggest, is what is missing in the new communities and will 
always be missing unless they can develop into all-age communities 
and, what is more, into all-age communities of the right kind: they 
must not just be places where all age groups are represented, but 
places where two-generation families are surrounded by their own 
kith and kin. This will happen to a certain extent if the new com- 
munities are allowed to develop naturally but I think we have taken | 
it too much for granted that they will in fact develop in this way 
and that all will be well in another generation. For what is happen- | 
ing in some places is that no houses are available for the young | 
couples who grow up and marry, and that even when tenancies fall 
in, official policy is to re-let outside the previous family. Thus the 
young people are having to move away from relations and friends 
in the same way as their parents did before them. 

Much could be done to build an all-age community by a positive 
policy of housing and town planning, but there are other forces at 
work which cannot be opposed. Industrial conditions are changing, 
and the mobility of labour to which the professional classes have 
become more or less accustomed is spreading, so that more people 
are having to move away from their families for the sake of their 
jobs. This is in many ways a healthy development: but we do not want 
to add to the uprooting that is necessary because of employment, 
the uprooting that could be avoided if we managed our re-housing 
better. 

I have suggested that some uprooting is necessary and even 
desirable because it is important to keep a sense of proportion. In 
emphasising the value of a wide circle of kinship for a satisfactory 
life in society, we must not forget that too much clinging to old friends 
is not a healthy condition. It is the same disease, surely, as the depen- 
dence on security which so many people think has taken the enter- 
prise out of the citizens of the welfare state. There must be some 
people in all societies who are prepared to leave the accustomed groove 
and to rank opportunity higher than security. That such people are 
getting fewer in number—if this is true—seems to me to be far 
the most serious criticism that could be levelled against the welfare 
state, and it is one of which we in our movement must take note. 
By and large the welfare state has succeeded in material terms, but 
there is a widespread feeling that it has fallen short in other ways: 
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that it has discouraged enterprise and undermined the will to work 
I am personally doubtful how far this feeling is based on fact, but 
in so far as it is—here surely is a field where social action must 
be taken. 

So we come back, at the end, to looking once again at the kind 
of social action that is needed in our welfare state and how the 
voluntary bodies, and particularly our own, can best take a hand 
in it. Housing and town planning must be directed to building real 
communities and some, at any rate, of our citizens must be shaken 
out of their worship of security. The Community Association move- 
ment cannot of itself take the place of the extended family, but it 
can, as it does, help the uprooted to lead fuller lives, and it can 
also do far more than it is doing now to see that the new com- 
munities are of the right kind. We must take active steps in our own 
neighbourhoods to find out what people’s social needs really are 
and to make them known to the public and to the powers that be. 
No organisation can of itself make people enterprising; but the com- 
munity association movement can and does help to provide oppor- 
tunities for them to show the enterprise they have. 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 
LEADERSHIP* 


by J. R. Kidd 


Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education 


M Y subject can be easily stated. If the proper study of man- 


kind is man, the proper topic for an educational or training 

programme is how to bring out the potentialities that lie 
within men and women. In particular, what kind of education or 
training is required to unlock those human qualities that are needed 
in guiding great modern businesses? 

I realise it is presumptuous of me to fumble with a question that 
has attracted the wisest and noblest spirits of all ages. But surely, 
inasmuch as this question is of such consequence, it should stir us 
to consider together what it means for us, not simply accept what 
others have said about it. 

- Today there is a dread felt by millions of men and women about 
what the machine may do to them. During the late presidential cam- 
paign in the United States it was alleged that one political party 
‘had to be dragged kicking and screaming into the twentieth century’. 
This may or may not be true of political parties but is certainly true 
of many people. 

They can be told that when muscle power is replaced by machine 
power the result will be an enriched opportunity for all their human 
qualities. But we must not underestimate their misgivings that some- 
how in the process they may become demeaned and dwarfed, serfs 
to a machine or an economic process. 

And yet, if we think about it, it is quite apparent that in this 
age of science and the umivac, it is human qualities that will count 
most. 


INTELLIGENCE AND LOVE 

Let us take one brief look at the international scene. Most of us 
are now more hopeful that world-wide conflict, fought with thermo- 
nuclear weapons, is not as inevitable as we may have supposed five 
years ago. Rightly or wrongly we see ahead of us 10 years or 50 years 


* First published in Adult Leadership, re 1957, and reprinted by permission of 
the Adult Education Association of the U.S a 
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when the great annihilating collisions may somehow be avoided. 
Yet for all that time two gigantic aggregations of people may be 
feeling out each other’s weaknesses in a continuous economic and 
ideological struggle. 

Let none of us forget, even he who is most concerned with 
defeating or obliterating communism, that it is by the cultivation of 
the finest human qualities that baseness will be checkmated. Or let 
us not delude ourselves, to take a very simple example, that if we 
can give more boys and girls a scientific education than are gradu- 
ated from technical institutes in Moscow or Peking, we have 
inevitably won a victory. There may be a clear case for the extension 
of technical training but we should not exaggerate the consequences. 

Just as the cultivation of human qualities in all our people may 
make the final difference in a prolonged struggle with other 
ideologies, these same qualities are basic in the leadership of business 
and industry. The task of the modern business executive is staggering 
in its pressures, its complexities, and its constant changeableness. 


WHAT DOES AN EXECUTIVE NEED? 

A recent editorial in the Harvard Business Review said: “The 
executive must be continually and instinctively making order and 
relation out of unrelated ideas. He must have the ability to move 
surely and with confidence on unfamiliar ground, to perceive central 
elements in situations and see how the consequences fall into line 
in many dimensions. Meanings are the executive’s stock in trade. 
The most important aspect of his job is to operate in terms of values.’ 

Recently the president of one of Canada’s strongest companies 
told me of his dilemma. He has 50 younger executives. Each one 
of them is well qualified in such fields as engineering, sales, accoun- 
ting, and advertising. But, he claims, not one of them is ready to 
succeed him. 

I asked him why. First of all, he said, none of them knows enough 
about public affairs, or national and international issues. But that 
‘ is not too serious because they all can learn. More difficult, is that 
none of thenr has a framework or a scheme of values against which 
to cast and evaluate the needed knowledge. Last, and worst of all, 
none of them seems to realise that he lacks anything. Now I do not 
know if that president was being fair to his associates, and I have 
no way of knowing if this judgment would apply to other industries. 
Still, it does sharpen up what we are talking about. 
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Clarence Francis, retired president of General Foods Corporation, 
once said, “You can buy a man’s time, you can buy a man’s physical 
presence at a given place, you can even buy a measured number of 
skilled muscular actions per hour or day. But you cannot buy enthu- 
siasm, you cannot buy initiative, you cannot buy the devotion of 
heart, mind, and soul. You have to earn these things.’ 

Is there any kind of education which will equip business leaders 
to cope with such responsibilities ? 


“TO MAKE MEN ALIVE’ 

For centuries claims have been made that education, at least a 
certain kind of education, does have such results. It is an education 
that seeks for meanings, is concerned about relationships and values, 
formulates principles, and solves problems. It is usually called 
liberal education, or the liberal arts, or the humanities. 

I am not suggesting that there are no distinctions between these 
terms but they are often used loosely as synonyms to describe a 
particular kind of education, the kind that Sir Arthur Currie, 
President of McGill University, was speaking about when he said, 
‘The primary task of education is to make men alive, to send them 
out alive at more points, alive on higher levels, alive in more effective 
ways. The purpose of an education is not the mere getting of the 
ability to sell your efforts at a higher figure than unlearned men do, 
but to make you a thinker, to make you a creator, with an enlarged 
capacity for life.’ 

Let us consider this claim. Does it imply that there is no place 
for vocational or technical education? Of course not. I believe it was 
A. L. Nickerson of the Socony Mobil Oil Company, who said, “We 
know that when we are looking for men with executive ability to 
promote, their technical knowledge at that stage is often relatively 
less important than their ability to deal with more abstract problems 
involving judgment and ability to reason. There is, in fact, a sort 
of crossing of lines in this regard. While a man’s technical knowledge 
may be his best tool during his first five years or so with our Company, 
in many cases this curve tends to flatten out on the value chart and 
is met by the ascendant curve of the man’s skill in human relations 
and other factors.’ 

For company president or factory hand, vocational training needs 
to be supplemented by something else which we sometimes call 
judgment or common sense. A Hindu mechanic in India was showing 
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concern about this when he said, ‘Common sense is a rare gift of 
God; I have only a technical education.’ 


LIBERAL EDUCATION TODAY 

I have stated that the view about the primary place of the liberal 
arts for training mind and character has been held throughout the 
ages. But, in surprising measure, it has been advanced by business 
executives during the past five or ten years, and not just in talk 
either. Standard Oil, Ford, General Foods, General Electric, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Proctor and Gamble, and Dupont (and I could go on 
and on with the list) are making a substantial cash contribution 
to liberal studies in the universities in addition to support afforded 
to scientific and medical research. 

Bell Telephone has a programme (The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Institute of Humanistic Studies for Executives), a nine-months 
course in world literature, American civilisation, music and art, 
ethics of living, social sciences, logical thinking, and international 
relations, designed, says President Wilfred D. Gillem of Bell, ‘to 
develop more rounded, broad-gauge individuals.’ 

There are seminars at Stephens Institute where engineers return 
to the campus, not to study engineering but to consider together the 
place and responsibility of an engineer in modern society. There are 
other examples of the same thing. 

In fact, so much has been said about the values of liberal education 
by businessmen that zealots for the liberal arts, by their extrava- 
gance, seem to have stirred up opponents who have had little difficulty 
demonstrating that odd bits and pieces of the classics, a kind of 
cultural cocktail made up of a dram of Plato, a dash of Kant, and a 
squirt of Beethoven, are not much good for anybody, let alone a 
busy executive. 

We have begun to hear speeches on the subject, ‘Is Liberal Educa- 
tion Overselling Itself and Is Business Buying It Too Fast?’ This 
kind of happening, although I am sure it is a healthy one, reminds 


‘me of the cowboy in the Calgary stampede who had drawn a particu- 


larly vicious beast and was having a very grim time of it. The bronco, 
while tossing about wildly, caught his foot in the stirrup, This was 
too much for the cowboy. He jumped off disdainfully, shouting at 
the horse, ‘All right, if you’re getting on, I’m getting off’. 

With all respect, it seems to me that we have spent too much 
time on the wrong question. Instead of debating whether a liberal 
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education provides the best training for top management we ought 
to be putting it in concrete and more modest terms. Under what 
conditions or arrangements can the liberal arts prepare executives 
for leadership? 

I should like to state, very tentatively, some of the conditions 
which I believe are necessary if we are to have the kind of liberal 
or liberating education we recognise as beiny necessary. 


THE PROCESS IS LIFE-LONG 

Alfred P. Sloan has often declared, ‘Give us educated men. We 
can train them ourselves. But we cannot educate them.’ But, as Mr 
Sloan understands very well, the kind of education he refers to is 
initiated, but not completed in college halls. Much of what consti- 
tutes a genuine liberal education is just not possible for a youngster. 
He can read about it and consider the problems intellectually. But 
the real significance of much of ethics, philosophy, and drama can 
only come to a man well past his youth whose deepening experiences 
of family, vocation, and community enable him to see and feel and 
understand new relationships and begin to judge values. 

This point is elementary and obvious enough. But we have been 
rather slow in its application. Learning may and does go on all 
through life, but education denoting some plan or shaping or 
purpose of learning only happens if there is provision for it. How 
well equipped are our libraries, universities, trade associations, and 
voluntary organisations for continuous education? 

We hear a great deal these days about the crisis of the schools. 
With a vast army of boys and girls marching inexorably forward, 
we must all bend our energies to provide teachers and classrooms 
for them. But what zbout the needs of a substantially greater number 
of people—ourselves? In our zeal for the young we ought not to 
forget, as Hutchins put it, “That we cannot wait for the rising 
generation to rise.’ Life-and-death decisions are being taken every 
dzy by those who are now adults; they also need opportunities for 
learning and growth. 


NOT ONLY FOR AN ELITE 

In the years since the war the number of opportunities for mature 
men and women to carry on systematic liberal studies has increased 
at an accelerating rate. Some corporations and universities which 
have a far-sighted plan for the training of executives have acquired 
estates or camps so that such programmes can be conducted in resi- 
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dence. We are beginning to understand the values of residential 
education, where men share a variety of experiences with enough 
isolation and leisure to explore meanings and relationships. This 
was once the privilege of a comparative handful of undergraduates; 
now it is available to increasing numbers of men and women. This 
is a promising start, but only a start. 

Liberal education was once the prerogative of an aristocracy. It 
is not surprising, then, that it is still regarded as something for a 
special few, a tiny élite of towering intellect and sensibility. Cynics 
also share this view and some of them speak derisively of a tiny 
minority of eggheads and longhairs standing coldly aside from the 
great masses of people. It is part of the same myth that the multitude 
of normal folk are supposed to care for nothing, or respond to 
nothing, but football games and giveaway programmes. 

This is a pernicious falsehood. Of course, there are wide differences 
in people, and in their capacity and their ability to take part in 
certain activities. Moreover, if a man has never had any experience 
of the power of drama, or the beauty of music, or the excitement 
possible in the clash of ideas, it is little wonder that he would not 
choose to spend time in these ways. 

But once he does participate with satisfaction he is never quite 
the same person. Those who have talked with the humblest farmers 
or mechanics in colonial territories about what will happen with 
the advent of self-determination and self-government have observed 
the quickening that comes to any man who is gripped with a 
large idea. 

Then there is the Shakespearean Festival held each summer at 
Stratford, Canada. Was it a university that started this great arts 
festival? No. What about the élite who planned and managed it? 
A chemist, a newspaper reporter, a factory manager, a druggist, an 
engineer, a salesman, an accountant, two housewives, and a Baptist 
minister comprised the élite. And who, do you suppose fill up the 
seats in the tent auditorium night after night to witness the plays 
of Shakespeare and Sophocles? Well, Brooks Atkinson and other 
critics come for the opening night. But the rest of the season it is 
stenographers and office workers, truck drivers and shopkeepers, 
plumbers and farmers, teachers and students. These people stand 
patiently in queues for seats and, after each performance, stumble 
out into the night shaken and stirred and bewildered and exhilarated 
by the majesty and dread of great drama. 
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Liberal or liberating education is often confounded with classical 
education. About once a year I hear a speech by someone who claims 
that the only basis for a genuine education is Latin, Greek, and 
Philosophy. Somehow, I have the feeling that no one would oppose 
such a boast so strenuously as would Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas 
if they were around today. Such a view, it seems to me, is a profound 
denial and betrayal of all tha, ~ wisest and best in the great humane 
classical tradition. It is not sim, “»y studying the words or works 
of great men in the past that our sp:. _ will be quickened, our minds 
stretched, and our tastes purified. The . arriculum would hardly fail 
to seek health and life from the great spirits of the past—increasingly, 
I believe, from men of the Orient as well as of the West. But it is not 
antiquity that-is important, but the breadth and depth and intensity 
of the experience; where it leads to, not its point of origin. 


THE CURRICULUM MUST BE RELEVANT 

Does liberal education leave out science? Why should it? The 
history of science, the scientific attitude or scientific ethic must, I 
would think, be an important part of any liberal curriculum. So 
should the philosophical and ethical problems of modern business 
organisation. Would you think, for example, that a man was liberall 
educated who had not pondered deeply over such an idea as “What's 
good for General Motors is good for the country?’ 

Surely there are two misleading assumptions, as a thoughtful 
university head in England recently pointed out, that must be 
guarded against. The first is that the classics are necessarily of 
supreme value. ‘No one,’ said Eric Ashby, ‘denies that classical 
humanism deals with the perennially important issues; goodness 
and evil, beauty and ugliness, justice, truth, but there is plenty of 
evidence that it no longer reaches the bloodstream of society; and 
if it does not, it is impotent.’ Ashby also denies the second assump- 
tion, that technology itself cannot embrace the humanities. 
‘Humanism is concerned with the creative arts of man; these include 
aeroplanes as well as Gothic churches, and textiles as well as poetry.’ 

No adult ought to put up with shabby, threadbare lectures. A 
liberal education means to open up the mind, not seal it tight with 
drab formulas or a ‘closed circuit system’ of ideas. The adult student 
ought to participate, to try out ideas, to test hypotheses, to judge 
and dissent. There is no code of truth to be tasted and tested. 

Some of the teaching methods worked out in courses of business 
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administration ought to have just as much validity in the liberal arts. 
My field of teaching is not philosophy, but if it were I am sure I 
would frequently employ the case method. One can almost picture 
Socrates, with a glint in his eye, plunging into the consideration of 
ethics and morals as exhibited in an incident or case. 


A PLACE FOR THE ARTS 

No truly liberating education can be limited to verbal or mathe- 
matical symbols, We ought to recall one judgment from the Harvard 
Report, ‘precisely because they wear the warmth and colour of the 
senses, the arts are probably the strongest and deepest of all educative 
forces.’ Emotions are of vital importance. I have a suspicion that all 
of us may assent to this, perhaps even quote it on some pertinent 
occasions, but do little or nothing about its implications. 

It is true that industry is giving encouragement to the arts. And 
it has done so on the only basis that the artist finds acceptable— 
by bringing the artist in as co-worker to create things of beauty and 
utility for the company. 

Despite this fact I have the feeling that many of us are still a 
little distrustful of those things that call forth a deep emotional 
response, as if there was something a little shameful about it. Many 
of us boast about our fishing or golf prowess but might be rather 
careful to whom we would confide the information that we had 
spent a weekend sketching or singing with a choral group. However, 
we ought to be grateful for gains in this respect in recent years. 

I come now to a condition which is not easy to state although 
I am convinced of its validity. Let me put it bluntly. The liberal 
studies have little power for good unless you are ready to accept them 
on their own terms. One cannot make of them a gimmick, a trick, 
or a device. It is rather like the old fables where the magic would 
only work for those who had faith. In the same way, the liberal 
studies have power only when approached by the pure in heart. I 
mean by those who seek them for their intrinsic ends, judgment, 
values, understanding—and not as a talisman or union card neces- 
sary for executive promotion. 


NOT AS A GIMMICK 

Like you, I have had men ask me, ‘Will a particular course pro- 
duce better salesmen?’ I have had to reply that I did not know and 
that there could be no assurance that it would. Men who will seriously 
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take part in a course of liberal studies will probably be more alert, 
more thoughtful and more sensitive to people and things around 
them. In the long run, I believe this is good for business. But the 
mere reading of Plato’s Republic will not push up anyone’s sale’s 
graph. We need to be honest, and modest, about, educational 
accomplishments. 

In the past 25 years many laudable attempts have been made to 
simplify, condense, or make material more interesting or readable. 
One result is that pamphlets and annual reports are, on the whole, 
vastly improved. But some ideas are not simple and they cannot be 
comprehended without effort. Attempts to primerise always seem to 
be condescending, to talk down, and to present half-truths and 
distortions. 

Recently a booklet arrived from England with a warning printed 
on the cover. It read: “There is nothing in this booklet which most 
men and women cannot understand. But the subject is sufficiently 
difficult that you will be obliged to read carefully and thoughtfully, 
If you are not prepared to do this there is little point in your going 
further.’ 

Surprising or not this approach seems to have achieved an excellent 
response. Most people can and will give attention if they believe that 
the effort is worthwhile. They have no patience with needless 
obscurity, but they do not want to be babied either. They are able 
to brook more complexity than is characterized by the early television 
movies (alas, still with us) when every hero was shown astride a 
white horse while all the ‘bad guys’ are riding on brown or black 
horses. 

There is a cost to this? Of course. You would rightly question it, 
and be suspicious, if there were none. 

The first cost is dollars. 

The second cost is imagination. 

The third cost is hospitality to differences. 

We must remember that the products of a genuinely liberal 
education will not all look, or talk, or think alike. If you give human 
beings a chance to grow you can never predict the outcome. If men 
are deeply stirred they will respond in ways that may seem wonder- 
ful, curious, alarming, or grotesque. 

Of course, if we hate or fear difference, if we cannot brook dissent, 
if we are certain that all the right answers are already known, then 
let us eschew liberal education for the enemy it is. But perhaps we 
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ought to remind ourselves that the qualities of many, perhaps most, 
of the men who have most influenced our era were not readily 


identified. 


SEEING THE POTENTIAL 

A former president of the Rockefeller Foundation used to ask 
himself regularly once a week if he would have seen the potential 
promise and would have been willing to support the young Pasteur 
when he was struggling away in his early garret laboratory. Being 
certain about other kinds of excellence in the early crude stages is 
even more difficult. But if we can bear to work alongside a man 
who does or says or thinks unusual things, if we can tolerate or even 
relish association with those who question some of our assumptions, 
all of us may learn something. 

I keep thinking of a man in England, whom I shall call Colonel 
Brown, who is gaining a splendid reputation for results in the 
training of business executives. Prior to the war he had managed a 
small factory. Captured by the Japanese in the Burma campaign, 
he took such a lead in prison life and gave such heart to his fellow 
captives that on three different occasions he was sentenced to death. 
For 11 months he was kept in solitary confinement where, like 
Robert the Bruce, his only companion was a patient spider. The 
spider would build a web; Brown would destroy it; the spider would 
build an identical web; Brown would destroy it. Since Brown had 
nothing else to do this procedure went on, time and time again. 

You all know the moral that King Robert derived from such an 
incident, a lesson of heroic patience and fortitude—but not for 
Brown. 

‘I kept thinking,’ he said, ‘how that spider was just like one of 
my intricate machines that could produce a cunning design, produce 
it endlessly without fault. But there is no guidance for man in either 
spider or machine. For man is not bound; he can change the pattern. 
When his life is smashed only man can build another, to a new 
design.’ 

Left alone for weeks and weeks, expecting daily and hourly that 
the death penalty would be exacted, Brown decided that if he were 
ever to get out alive he would alter his own pattern of living. Now 
back in England he operates a splendid school used by several large 


companies for training their executives. 
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Reflections on the first 10 years by the Governors* 


of the College was described in these words: 

‘the purpose of Urchfont is to provide a period of learning, 
reading and discussion for those who would like a chance of it; 
to give an opportunity of wider education to men and women in 
industry and agriculture; and to act as a centre of information and 
discussion for people working in all forms of administration and 
social service in the County.’ 

The first of these aims has been achieved, though there has not 
been as much reading as the founders would have hoped for. The 
second aim refers to industry and agriculture: a great deal has 
been done for the former but there has been little success with 
agriculture. Only a limited success can be recorded in achieving 
the third aim. 

An aim not stated, but always implied, has been that the College 
was primarily for Wiltshire people and for people from the areas of 
the authorities contributing to its upkeep. This aim has met with a 
fair degree of success in spite of the populations of these areas being 
comparatively sparse and scattered: Wiltshire with 36 per cent and 
the Contributing Authorities with 20 per cent have provided the bulk 
of the students, and it seems unlikely that these proportions will 
materially alter in the immediate future. 

The aim of concentrating on 14-day courses has had to be aban- 
doned and the statistical section of this report shows how the length 
of courses has changed over the years. In their report for the year 
1952/3 the Governors gave a figure of 700 to 750 student weeks as 
a reasonable aim for turnover of students. The totals for the last five 
years have all been over 700 and for the last two years they have 
been over 800. 


] N the booklet issued on the foundation of the College the purpose 


‘HUMAN FACTOR’ COURSES 

There has been and still is a steady demand for courses designed 
to broaden the outlook of supervisors in factories and offices, 
technicians and apprentices, shop stewards and selected operatives. 
This demand seems to be increasing, and the categories of people 


* A report submitted to the Education Committee of the Wiltshire County Council 
and published with the permission of the Committee and the Governors. 
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attending are widening. Though the words ‘Human Factor’ appear 
in the titles of only some of these courses, this description is applicable 
to all the courses referred to in this paragraph. The apprentices’ 
courses are described below. The scope of “Thinking, Speaking, 
Writing’, now repeated six times a year, is accurately indicated in 
the title. The other ‘Human Factor’ courses are concerned with 
human relations. In them are examined the motives and behaviour 
of people at work, and some of the influences inside and outside 
industry which affect them. Attention is also paid to communication 
in writing and by word of mouth. 

There is scope for a few courses of about 11 days in the year, but 
this is too long for many employers. The seven-day course is of a 
satisfactory length, but there has been pressure from students and 
sometimes suggestions from employers that the course should end 
on Saturday and not on Sunday. Sunday travel from Urchfont is 
difficult and some get no break between an energetic course and the 
next Monday’s work. 


COURSES FOR THE YOUNG 

The seven-day courses for senior apprentices have been most 
successful. At first they were mainly concerned with the students’ 
position and prospects in industry. Now the courses are much more 
general, and the title “Work, Leisure and Ideas’ gives some notion 
of their scope. Two experimental courses lasting seven days for 
students from Oxfordshire Technical Colleges have not been so 
successful. The students were rather younger than those on the 
apprentices’ courses, and it was found that in the general outlook 
they were not yet ready for the Urchfont type of course. 

A number of week-end or short mid-week courses for young 
people at technical colleges, evening institutes or grammar schools 
have been successful. The success of such courses, as with all of those 
for young people, depends on the students’ degree of maturity, and 
this is not merely a matter of age. 


GENERAL PUBLIC COURSES 

" Seven-day courses for the general public, well planned and adver- 
tised, prove very successful at Easter, Whitsun and in July and 
August. At other times they are rarely more than half full. The 
range of subjects includes: Natural History, Exploring Wiltshire, 
World Affairs, The Pursuit of Leisure, The Achievement of Psycho- 
logy, Existentialism and Writing for Broadcasting. In July and 
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August family courses have been most successful. Members of these 
courses have been able to bring children of 7 to 13 years old who are 
catered for in a camp in the grounds, while their parents attend 
the course in the Manor. ‘Thinking, Speaking, Writing’ attracts a 
few non-sponsored students at any time of year, and quite a number 
in the summer. 

Week-end courses are sometimes full and sometimes not. They 
are suitable for art, music and drama appreciation, and for discussions 
of immediate topics of the day. They are not as satisfying to run 
as the longer courses, and take nearly as much preparation. 


LETTING OUT THE COLLEGE FOR CONFERENCES 

The College has been let out as little as possible, and then only 
to bodies with a special claim on the County or the area. The staff 
dislike letting. They cease to be members of the group and become 
outsiders to whom requests and complaints are made. 

The charge made for conferences is at the higher rate (i.e. the rate 
for out-county studen:s) and this charge still involves an element of 
subsidy. It is difficult to be sure that it is worth while subsidising 
such Conferences. 


THE STAFF 

The Domestic Bursar lives in the house. A day off while a course 
is on affords no rest unless she goes away for 24 hours. It is very 
hard to arrange adequate rest at reasonable intervals. The establish- 
ment is not big enough to justify an assistant and there is no room 
in the house for one. The Secretary also lives in. The day-off problem 
also applies to her, but the present Secretary likes her time off in 
longer stretches at rarer intervals. Even so, she does not get adequate 
respite from crowds. She is now getting some help to cope with the 
immensely increased work. 

This continuity of work for both Secretary and Bursar is empha- 
sised. They both have to present a permanently cheerful and willing 
public face. There have been stretches of many weeks when they 
have only had a quiet house from 6 p.m. on Sunday till the next 
morning at about 9 a.m. when the ‘phone starts ringing and the 
tradesmen start worrying for orders. The holidays are not really 
long enough to make up for this. 


THE TUTOR 
The Tutor is on the staff of the department of Adult Education 
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of the University of Bristol. This connection ensures the provision 
of a man of good academic quality. Since the University has this 
direct interest in the College it can exercise a beneficial influence 
towards the maintenance of high standards of work. The Tutor has 
a house in the village, and he acts as Assistant Warden, providing 
continuity during courses, as well as being a specialist lecturer, 
usually in economics. It is a time-consuming job, and it takes good 
organisation to fit in the reading and private work which the Tutor 
should do. For this purpose it has recently been arranged for the 
Tutor to have at least four weeks in the year at his disposal, over 
and above the usual summer and Christmas holidays and casual days 
off. The work includes late evening duty as well as day time activity. 
A good deal of his work is repetitive, covering the same ground 
many times, but a young man gets an opportunity to pick up a great 
deal of information about a wide range of subjects. He also has 
contact with people of every sort, which can be a most valuable 
experience. He is worked very hard and for long hours, and his 
wife has good grounds for complaint, but it is a short-term job which 
is a good springboard for better ones. 


THE WARDEN 
The Warden has a time-consuming but satisfying job. He chooses 
to take part in a high proportion of the courses, by lecturing or 
joining in discussion. He represents the continuity in the College, 
and the link between such things as adult education movements, 
industry, the academic world, the BBC and the students. He has to 
present a public face for very long periods, knowing that there are 
people, friendly, indifferent or hostile, who will be writing him up 
in reports or articles, some of which receive a good deal of publicity. 
He has to prepare programmes and syllabuses, write to lecturers, 
and administer the house and estate. He can, however, get a day free 
if he likes to arrange it, and has recently had a special leave of over 
two months. No one would be a Warden unless he liked it. 
. A house is being provided for him this year which should ease 
his life considerably and enable him to see more of his family. 


THE STUDENTS 

The proportion of Wiltshire students remains at about 36 per 
cent, mostly on week-end courses. Those coming from Contributing 
Authorities amount to about 20 per cent. 
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The students are mostly people of above average intelligence, 
character and energy, and are influential in their sphere of activity. 
The courses encourage them to form independent judgments and to 
develop a sense of responsibility. They fall into two groups: 

—Selected by their employers from those with a responsible job. 

—Those who have the energy and interest to come to courses 
on their own. 

It is difficult to assess this type of adult education, There is no 
doubt that courses make a deep impression on the students and there 
are many letters written by students which support this. The firms 
using the College have expressed their satisfaction with the types 
of course provided, and continue to send their employees. There 
is not the same continuity as exists in a series of weekly lectures, 
but a residential course lasting several days allows of a continuous 
discussion and an intensive build-up of interest. This may well be 
more effect've than the weekly lecture in creating the atmosphere in 
which a rerson can consider new facts with an open mind, even 
if they are not palatable at first sight. 


THE ESTATE 

The estate includes about 50 acres of farm land, profitably let; 
two orchards let to a smallholder and five cottages, one of which 
is let to a gardener and another to the widow of an ex-employee. 
There is also a house let to the University of Bristol for the occupa- 
tion of the staff tutor seconded to the College. Finally, a hard wood 
plantation of about 30 acres is maintained at a cost of about {100 p.a.: 
it should be a valuable asset in the future. 

The house is very nearly ideal for its function for one course 
of 20-25 students, and this number is probably the optimum for 
satisfactory contact. With the addition of six single bedrooms, some 
more washing accommodation on the first floor and an extra room for 
staff on the main floor it would be as good a building for its purpose 
as if it has been specially built. Any alterations should allow more 
privacy for the resident staff. At some time in the future, thought 
might be given to the expansion of the College to hold 50 to 60 
students, so that parallel courses can be run. The provision of a 
Warden’s house is essential and is allowed for in the current year’s 
Estimates. A simple large room for practical work on some courses 
and for larger lectures would be a useful addition. 

The gardens are of a reasonable size. They provide enough space 
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for recreation and a good supply of vegetables and flowers for the 
house. Two gardeners can manage the area under cultivation and 
the stoking of the house boilers. It is convenient to have land under 
County Council control, The summer camp can be held on a site 
of the Warden’s choosing and students and staff have the right to 
use all the fields belonging to the County during other courses. 


FINANCE 

The financial aspect of the administration can be seen from the 
statistics attached to this report. Generally, one may say that the 
net cost shown on the Wiltshire Education Budget for the last five 
years has been around five or six thousand pounds per annum. 
After deducting an exchequer contribution of 60 per cent the net 
cost to Wiltshire ratepayers has been around {2,500 per annum, 
which amounts to one-seventh of a penny rate. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE 

The Governors do not think it necessary to alter the aims as 
originally laid down. The expression ‘Industry and Agriculture’ in 
the statement of aims are not regarded in any way as limiting words. 
In fact office workers of every sort, technicians, salesmen, soldiers 
and airmen as well as factory workers have attended ‘human factor’ 
courses with benefit. It should be possible to devise courses suited 
to other occupations on the same lines. Such courses, which are an 
introduction to liberal thought and general ideas, should be con- 
sidered as complementary to the technical and professional courses 
carried on in Technical Colleges. The Governors would like to stress 
the importance of developing an attitude which is broader than the 
bleak outlook produced by a narrow technical training. 

While still hoping that some longer courses will be possible, the 
Governors recognise that a course of about a week should be the 
basis of programme planning. With a slight increase in ‘human 
factor’ courses, most of them lasting six days, maintenance of the 
holiday seven-day courses and a slight decrease in week-ends, the 
basic pattern of-a year’s programme might be as shown overleaf— 
but it remains open to constant revision. 

It will continue to be the hope of the Governors that people from 
Wiltshire and from the areas of the Contributing Authorities will 
be well represented among the students, but a College of this sort 
must have more than a local function. 
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‘Human Factor’ courses. 2 of 11 days, 16 of 6 days 118 days 
(including ‘Apprentices’ and ‘Thinking, Speaking, 


Writing’) 
Courses at Easter and Whitsun, and courses in July 

and August, 8 of 7 days 56 days 
Mid-week courses: say 3 of 5 days 15 days 
Week-end courses: 16 48 days 


237 days 


There are likely to be a few one-day meetings as well. 

The College has a good reputation for quality and for experiment. 
The Warden is the envy of his colleagues, not only because of the 
sabbatical term which he has just enjoyed, but also because of the 
terms of reference which allow him to try out courses which may 
not draw large numbers but which are intrinsically worth while. 
The Governors wish to preserve this flexibility and power to experi- 
ment. They wish the present objectives to be maintained, the courses 
developed in the way suggested above, and the rate of working 
to be such that the Warden, Tutor and staff may be at their best 
for every course. They hope that in this way the Warden and 
the Tutor will contribute to the research into and development of 
this type of education as well as maintaining the place of Urchfont 
among the leaders in the field. The alternative is to insist on the 
maximum utilisation of the College. Such an alternative would 
continue the strain on the staff referred to, and the quality of the 
work must inevitably decline. 

Urchfont can only continue to survive and prosper by being a 
compact, high-quality organisation, making large demands on its 
staff. The Governors intend to continue this policy and to make sure 
that these demands are made in the field of quality, not of quantity: 
in the direction of intellectual effort, and not of mere physical 
endurance. 
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Year Expenditure 
46/7 16,974 
47/8 9,124 
48/9 8,423 
49/50 9,895 
50/1 8,626 
51/2 10,024 
52/3 99747 
53/4 9,883 
54/5 10,579 
55/6 12,129 
56/7 EST 12,565 
S7/8EST. 13,525 
Notes 


. There is other income apart from fees. 


STATISTICS 
Net 

Fees(1) Expenditure 
16,698 
743 7,091 
1,001 (2) ,680 
1,491 (3) 7,063 
3280 (4) 4,524 
3,579 59733 
4,225 4,878 
3,981 5,201 
4,020 59785 
4,694 (5) 6,695 
6,000 5,810 
6,000 6,625 
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Student 
Numbers 


230 
398 
547 
935 
1,048 
1,113 
1,013 
1,132 
1,346 
1,202 
1,150 


. May 48. Fees up from two guineas to {2 12s. 6d. 


. October 49. Fees up to three guineas. 


. April 56. Fees up to £4 4s. od. (£6 6s. od. out county). 


I 
2 
3 
4. April 50. Fees up to £3 13s. 6d. (£5 5s. od. out county). 
6 


. A concealed expense is the salary of the Tutor who is paid by 


7. There are also services rendered by the County administration and 


Bristol University. 


not charged for in the Urchfont Manor accounts. 


LENGTH OF COURSES—CHANGES OVER TEN YEARS 
(One-day meetings not included) 


47/48 
48/9 
49/50 
50/51 
51/2 
52/3 
53/4 
54/5 
55/6 
56/7 


57/8 EST. 


8-14 days 


NI 


9 
3 


6-7 days 


mid-week 


week-end 
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THE EUROPEAN BUREAU OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 


by E. M. Hutchinson 
Secretary, The National Institute of Adult Education (England and 
Wales) 


tute realised how inescapably a body with such a title must be 

drawn into a network of international relations. Certainly there 
is nothing in the printed constitution to explain the number of letters 
with attractive stamps that reach us every day or to account for the 
proportion of unreadable but un-English signatures in the visitor’s 
book. ‘Can I teach Gymnastics in an English College ?’, ‘My German 
isn’t good enough for the course in Vienna, can you find me a place 
at Oxford and let me know by return?’, ‘I shall be bringing a party 
to England (from America, Sweden, Germany, etc.) and would like 
to meet ’ (from the Prime Minister and Secretary of the 
Association of Education Committees downward). ‘Can you give 
me full details of the latest sociological evaluation of classes specially 
provided for septuagenarians in depressed suburban areas?’: ‘I am 
writing a thesis/ a book/ an encyclopaedia about adult education, 
will you please write it for me?’ 

And among the futile and the funny, the modest and the megalo- 
maniac, the perfectly serious question, when you have spelt it out, 
that may mean a student at Hillcroft or Coleg Harlech or a dark 
intent face in cheerless quarters on a winter’s evening trying to work 
out the relevance of voluntary effort in a literate world, to the prob- 
lems of a country half-a-world away, where people are scrambling 
up the ladder of time that divides them from us. 

Whether we like it or not the world is our parish and very much 
we gain from it if we have the wit and modesty to see it: one of my 
great hopes is that all Chairmen of Finance Committees are witty 
and modest men. But it is certainly a very big parish and our most 
frequent contacts naturally enough are with the nearest hamlet of 
Europe. 

It is not uncommon for the inhabitants of neighbouring hamlets 
to eye one another suspiciously. However closely they are bound by 
fundamental ties of economy and tradition there is never lacking 
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a familiar jibe of which the starting point is long lost but which 
serves to assert the claim to local difference. Let the dividing line 
be marked by a strong natural feature, hill or river for instance, 
and the smothered memory of a once bloody feud can erupt at the 
end of a gala day in a manner mystifying to the detached onlooker. 
Over-simplified as all such analogies must be, this seems not unfairly 
to represent the three-cornered attitude I have encountered in adult 
education circles as between ourselves, the continental Europeans 
and the Americans. I have sat through too many international 
meetings in the last ten years not to know how one’s hackles can 
rise in the face of assumptions that are not one’s own, stated with 
the over-precision of a man using a language which is not his own. 
I know how long it takes to acquire the habit of trying to strike 
through the inadequate words to the meaning at the heart of them— 
and how richly worthwhile it is to make the effort. 

Nevertheless, one factor common to all such meetings, if they last 
for more than a day or two, is the conviction of those present that 
they have had an enlarging experience that should be shared by 
others: schemes are afoot for the renewal of contacts, for further 
meetings, for bulletins in tree languages to which all will contri- 
bute. And slowly the network of personal contacts does grow and 
the real friendships are made on which any hope of international 
goodwill must rest. But the organisational links are not so easy. The 
convert finds something unrealistic even in his own advocacy when 
he is once more at home. He makes his report and is all too conscious 
of the response that ‘he certainly had a nice trip, but what’s it got 
to do with us?’ 

No one in my acquaintance can paint a better word picture of 
this kind of situation than Mr G. H. S. Schouten, Secretary of the 
Provisional Committee of the European Bureau for Adult Education. 
Because he and his colleagues do not overstate their expectations and 
their claims, they have been able, with very modest resources, to 
establish a case for the kind of services which the Bureau was 


envisaged as providing. I think of the Dutch contribution first, 


because it was from Mr Guermonprez and Mr Schouten, specially 
concerned with the European work of the Association of Dutch Folk 
Highschools, that the initiative came, and they, uniquely, have 
behind them an organised adult education movement. But others 
have made their individual contributions—Mr Halvorsen of the 
Scandinavian Adult Education Information Office and Mr Milligan 
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in this country, for example—whilst the Paris headquarters of the 
European Youth Campaign has given indispensable assistance, i.e, 
money. 

I do not propose to detail the intentions and achievements of the 
Bureau in the five years or so of its existence: they are set out in the 
leaflet which accompanies this issue of apuLT EDUCATION. I would 
point only to three things—continuity, growth, and action working 
down from the professional to the student level. 

In many British eyes the word ‘European’ in the Bureau’s title 
is, unfortunately, as suspect as the word ‘Workers’ is to some people 
in the title of the WEA. They have visions of being drawn into a 
vortex of activities of the kind that Lord Beaverbrook dislikes so 
much: to some it smells of phoney politics; to others of clericalism. 
In my experience the value of the Bureau lies precisely in the ability 
of its sponsors to see adult education as a means of examining and 
interpreting issues of great importance, including that of European 
unity, without taking sides in the controversies that necessarily 
surround them. 

What, you may say, do I expect of readers of this journal? Well, 
I would like to see more of them asking seriously whether the kind 
of work the Bureau is trying to do does not have a practical value 
to them. Is there nothing of report in adult education in European 
countries about which they would like fuller knowledge or which 
they would like to see for themselves? Have they no groups that 
could enlarge formal study with a well-conceived and executed study 
tour? It is on matters of this kind that the Bureau can advise and 
help. And if, indeed, there are these possibilities and more people 
try to convert them into realities, then for our own self-respect I 
hope we shall make a financial contribution to assuring the perma- 
nence of the Bureau’s work. Because it does not seek to federate 
organisations or to promote directly a ‘European’ attitude, most 
contributions will have to be personal; something of the order of 
£200 in total from this country would give us a stake in a worthwhile 
endeavour. 

Let me end with brief quotations from two letters and finally 
with a note on one of the Bureau’s most recent bits of brokerage, 
the American-European conference on Residential Adult Education. 
Here first are the letters: ‘I should very much like to return to the 
Netherlands which has so much to offer the visitor, both of past 
glories and of present energy, tho’ the latter will not be so apparent 
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to those who have not the opportunities you so generously and ably 
provided’ and ‘I remember that wonderful woman who discoursed 
so learnedly on pictures, and that friendly burgomaster. That wel- 
come in his tiny village community was (for me) one of the highlights 
of the trip.’ These, surely, are the remembered experiences that do 
not grow out of tourism by the bus-load. 

Miss Smith, the Warden of Knuston Hall, has been good enough 
to provide the following note on the Conference on Residential 
Adult Education: 

‘The European Bureau of Adult Education has been the 
deus-ex-machina for many activities; one of its most recent ven- 
tures was the sixth European, and second American/European, 
conference on residential adult education. From June 30th to July 
7th, 1957, thirty-six Europeans and eighteen North-Americans met 
and lived together at ‘De Zandhofur’, a Dutch Folk High School 
in Bergen, North Holland. 

Conferences are useful, just for the personal contacts which 
participants make. But in very few conferences is it possible to 
include as a major activating force the very subject which the 
conference is about. The quality of residence—of coming together, 
living together and studying together—was a vital part of the 
week’s proceeding: 

Motives; values; ideologies; methods; techniques; the changing 
times; these all served as starting points for discussion. But dis- 
cussion ranged far and wide, and lasted late and long. Even 
difficulties of language proved no bar to that flow of sympathetic 
consciousness between participants which is the very essence of 
residential education. 

The conference was not all talk: each day there was practical 
work shared by all; the Netherlands, as the host country, showed 
us as much of their folk-high-school work as time permitted. Nor 
does it end there: plans were made for all kinds of ‘follow-up’. 
The trans-Atlantic delegates set out on a round of visits to as many 


. Of the European delegates as they could manage. The next 


European conference was planned for 1958, and a European/ 
American one for 1959. More exchanges of information were sug- 
gested and methods of achieving this were worked out. Finally, 
and perhaps most important, personal contact allowed plans to be 
laid for student visits and exchanges. A good week and time 
well spent.’ 
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TRADE UNION RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL IN 
SIERRA LEONE 


by Leslie Proudfoot 
Tutor-in-Charge, Extra-Mural Department, Fourah Bay College 


town, consists of one tutor, one clerk, and one messenger or 

runner. With these resources and the good will of the internal 
staff of the College the first Trade Union Residential School was 
launched this year. 

The hazards incidental to all attempts at organisation in the West 
Coast need not be described in detail. They were, as usual, invisible 
in prospect, agonising in the moment of encounter and retrospec- 
tively hilarious. Thov,*h not in the normal sense unprintable, they 
are certainly best omit‘ed from print. 

Preparations for the course consisted in establishing a sound 
working agreement with the Council of Labour on the one hand, 
and the Government Department of Labour on the other. Now only 
two years ago the Labour Department and two of the Council of 
Labour Union Secretaries were antagonists in the great Freetown 
strike as a result of which—or, more strictly, of the riots that grew 
out of it—much property was destroyed and many lives lost. (Esti- 
mates vary between less than a dozen and more than a hundred). 
The personnel of these two bodies has not changed much in the 
meantime. . . . It was therefore with some misgivings that the 
Tutor-in-Charge approached them. 

In the event both sides proved completely co-operative. The 
Labour Commissioner generously seconded one of his most senior 
men into the panel of tutors, refrained from seeking to influence 
the content of the course, and, most important of all, procured the 
release with pay of government employees. On the Union side, the 
ringleader in the General Strike (whom the resultant Commission 
of Enquiry had described as ‘worthless and irresponsible’) made 
himself directly responsible for registering students and collecting 
fees and, became virtually secretary of the course. All the Union 
secretaries lent their influence to the project, and one man, fairly 
new to his job, found twenty students without difficulty from a 
single branch of industry. 
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In all, thirty-five students came into residence. Among them were 
represented all the larger tribes of Sierra Leone—Mende, Timne, 
Sherbro, etc.—and most of the smaller ones. The Freetown Com- 
munities were naturally strong: Christian Krios, Muslim Yoruba- 
Krios, a Kroo or two and the Freetown Bassa Tribal Headman. 
(Kroos and Bassas are sea-going tribes, more numerous in Liberia 
than here), This was in itself a minor triumph in that nothing is 
more common to find than that selection mechanisms, however well- 
intentioned, fail to secure a really representative group. Similarly, 
the range of sophistication was extreme. There were a few quiet 
young men from the tribes up-country who had managed to hold 
their own in the hurly-burly of Freetown, but who were noticeably 
cautious and diffident. In contrast to these there were some Freetown 
banking and commerce employees whose aplomb was proportionate 
to their grip upon our destinies. It became evident too, as the course 
went on, that there were adherents of all the political parties with 
the possible exception of one. Some half dozen of the students 
notably the Bassa Tribal Headman, one young Trade Union Assis- 
tant Secretary, and one of the quiet young men from up-country, 
were obviously natural leaders. 

Thirty-five was as it happened the »ptimum number for the 
staffing provision arranged in advance. Forty-five had been set as 
a maximum which would overtax our tutorial resources; twenty-five 
as the minimum which would justify holding the course. Thirty-five 
was ideal. Attendance at lectures varied between 97 per cent and 
100 per cent but was usually too per cent and therefore, on the whole, 
satisfactory, the more so as lectures or equivalent occasions ran from 
8.00 a.m. to 12 noon, with a half-hour coffee break; from 1.00 p.m. 
to 2.30 p.m.; and from 8.00 p.m. to 9.30 p.m., 10.30 p.m. or even, 
as once happened, 11.15 p.m. 

There is in Sierra Leone no tradition and no visible conception 
of liberal studies. The course, however, though restricted to Trade 
Unionists and ‘about’ Trade Unionism, was conceived as an exercise 
in liberal studies, Its core was a series of lectures and studies on 
Trade Union organisation, But the Trade Unions here exist under 
the special conditions of a society moving towards sovereign state- 
hood. So there was a second obligatory course on the attendant 
problems of constitutional development. Thereafter, students had two 
options: either a course in the law under which the Trade Unions 
function, or of simple Economics relevant to the prime purpose 
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of Trade Unions; finally, since men must keep their tools sharp 
and clean if they are to be effective, there was a choice of English 
Composition or Logic. Occasional lectures and discussions on 
economic development, the social policy of religious bodies and so 
forth were added. 

Only the experience of liberal studies can really give the concep- 
tion of them, but explanations, and even the use of the phrase itself 
are necessary if the conception is to become current—which it must 
unless the most vulgar educational Philistinism is to be left entirely 
unassailed. Negative definitions are forbidding and often rather dis- 
ingenuous. (After all if a liberal university education were one from 
which the student could not hope for a more congenial career as one 
probable outcome, British universities might well be rather thinly 
populated. So much for ‘non-vocational’!) It is little use here going 
back to Plato and Socrates—nobody will have heard of them—or 
hazarding a definition of one’s own—the language barrier is too 
difficult. It is therefore necessary to work by image and suggestion. 
Hence it came about that two tutors turning up rather late at the 
inaugural lecture hastened their steps with some curiosity when they 
heard the strains of the Toreador’s song, vigorously lah-lahed, 
coming from the lecture hall. The familiar joke about the bassoon 
player who took the night off to listen to the opera in which he had 
been for so long performing, and so discovered that where he and 
his mate went ‘ti-tum, ti-tum’, the whole orchestra was declaiming 
the flamboyant melodies of the Toreador’s song, was used to illus- 
trate what liberal studies require and give. Whether such broken 
lights can ever sufficiently illuminate a new idea is very doubtful. 
By the end of the course, however, experience had done its work, 
and the different branches of study were beginning to appear to 
the students as a coherent whole; or such, at least seerned to be 
the most probable interpretation of certain excited and half-puzzled 
comments they made to the tutor-in-charge. 

There was evidence that discussions in free time were lively. It 
was not unusual for someone to start a question in class with ‘we were 
arguing last night about . . .’ Again, in the two trips that were 
organised (both purely recreational, to Lumley Beach) the coach 
rang at one time and another with denunciations of the country’s 
educational malaise and with keen political disputation. All this is 
in the best tradition of the Residential School in England and Wales, 
and bears out previous West Coast experience, that this is one insti- 
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tution that can be transplanted without being grievously debilitated 
or perverted. 

The students, however, were normal adults, not ideal abstractions. 
Questions were at times irrelevant with an irrelevance that passed 
all understanding. Thus, in the middle of a highly intricate analysis 
of a Bill about Essential Services and the Right to Strike, the law 
lecturer got a sudden, puzzled enquiry about what happened if your 
car ran over a dog. It seemed clear on reflection that the student was 
practising Waste Not, Want Not, and, having a lawyer to hand for 
once, did not wish to take the risk of going to the grave with this 
fascinating problem unsolved. 

The whole body of students was at its worst when a Director of 
the Sierra Leone Development Company gave a lucid and moderate 
exposition of what was required for the country in economic develop- 
ment. He stated, among other things, the political and social 
conditions likely to attract foreign capital. The students lacked the 
training to isolate what was offensive to them in this account, 
because they were confused and the subject was almost incompre- 
hensible to them. (The exceptional students, who perceived the full 
cogency of the account, unhappily refrained from backing it or 
attacking it.) Baffled and unhappy as they were, however, they 
remained generous, and spontaneously applauded when they learned 
that the Development Company had given {30,000 to Fourah Bay 
College. 

In contrast to this display of inadequacy the following night’s 
lecture on the Agricultural Workers’ Trade Union in Great Britain 
set off a discussion in which the customary land-tenure of Sierra 
Leone was described and the bitterness and frustrations of rural 
poverty most movingly lamented. The tutor-in-charge, at a loss to 
understand why men who had been unintelligible the night before 
should become in twenty-four hours relevant, informative and even 
eloquent, could only elicit suggestions from the students that they 
were not at ease with the boss class. Clearly they should be confronted 


‘with representatives of that class in future courses until they become 


capable of copiag with them. 

To conclude, here are certain indications of the morale of the 
course. The lecturer on Trade Union Organisation set a fearful 
precedent by distributing elaborate notes on each lecture. These 
produced a demand for similar provision from the law lecturer. As 
Trade Union Law in Sierra Leone is very tricky, and, in parts, 
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rather ill-defined, what is needed is not a couple of duplicated sheets 
but a book. The desire of the tutor-in-charge, however, to spare 
students the disappointment of receiving notes which, by their very 
compass, must be valueless and might be misleading, has resulted 
in such a series of encounters in the street, in which students have 
brought him to book for non-feasance, that he is now resigned to 
broadcasting this dubious document. 
The attitude of students may be further exemplified, either by 
the calypso they sang before going down: 
(‘Tutors stay up and study for us 
We're coming back in December 
If we do not, be sure your Government is dead’) 
or by the remarkable criticism of the course which was despatched 
to sundry august bodies and personages viz: there was not enough 
time; tutors had to rush the discussion; courses ought to be four 
times as long and three times as often. 
This then was the spirit in which Trade Unionists in Sierra 
Leone conducted their first University Department Residential 
Course. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION: AN EXPERIMENT 


by K. T. Elsdon 
Warden of the Folk House, Bristol 


WY, appreciation is one of the most popular subjects in 


the whole range of adult education at the moment. Classes 

are fairly numerous and enrolments are often high. Yet the 
individual classes often present problems. These do not normally 
occur in advanced or specialised classes on subjects such as harmony 
or counterpoint, which attract the knowledgeable and serious 
student and discourage the comparative beginner. However, these 
classes are a minority and a guess may be hazarded that, apart from 
them, the performance of students in music appreciation classes is 
on a level well below the average maintained in the adult field 
generally. 

It is true to say that many students enrol in the expectation of 
enjoying a series of 24 pleasant and inexpensive record recitals inter- 
spersed with piano illustrations, and leave when they find that the 
tutor awkwardly insists on talking a fair amount or, worse still, on 
encouraging them to discuss works or do some work of their own. 
Maybe this problem of the student who enrols under a misconception 
is more serious in music than in other subjects, but, mutatis mutandis, 
it is a general one. Nevertheless the person who enrolled as a mere 
listener becomes a genuine student more frequently in all other 
subjects than he does in music. 

In the writer’s experience music appreciation classes have fre- 
quently reached enrolment figures which would have justified 
duplication or triplication. Yet even when they were taken by highly 
capable, lively and entertaining tutors, the numbers who attended 
not less than two-thirds of the class meetings could be as much as 
20 per cent below the average for all subjects, and the number of 
those who satisfied the tutor’s requirements of written work or its 
equivalent would be even lower. 

These experiences are obviously general ones and in our case they 
persisted, with comparatively slight improvements only, under the 
best available tutors. A general enquiry into teaching methods there- 
fore seemed indicated. I do not happen to be professionally qualified 
in music but, apart from its obvious disadvantages, this defect seemed 
to me, rightly or wrongly, to provide at any rate the opportunity for 
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an objective approach. A fairly wide and reasonably solid grounding 
in music and musical history left me not ignorant of the field I was 
trying to investigate. 

The known facts were that student response both in terms of 
attendance and in terms of individual effort during meetings and 
at home was well below that in other subjects. The next step was 
an enquiry among both existing students and those who had dropped 
out of classes. This enquiry was confined to classes which were taken 
by successful tutors and which were acknowledged by students to 
be successful. Ex-students had dropped out in the main for one of 
two reasons: a larger group had merely wanted to listen to music 
and felt that the tutor’s explanations ‘spoilt their pleasure in the 
music’. The smaller group had come not merely to listen to music 
but to learn more about it, but they could not follow the lectures 
and were completely bewildered by ‘all this talk about sonata form or 
counterpoint or key structure’. Enquiries among students who con- 
tinued to attend showed that a majority of them were in precisely 
the same position as the smaller group of deserters and remained 
entirely passive, while discussion was monopolised by a small num- 
ber of students who had a good deal of previous knowledge and 
enjoyed the classes enormously. It was this small nucleus—usually 
about 5 per cent to 10 per cent of the classes only—which attended 
with genuine regularity and did ‘written work’. The tutors were 
aware of the difficulties and tensions, but found it hard to draw 
in the bulk of the class members. This would, in its turn, produce 
some degree of social instability in the class through the formation 
of sub-groupings or even an element of those who feit they were 
being deliberately left in the cold because the tutor was mistakenly 
thought to be ‘interested only in the bright boys—or girls’, 

Obviously there are numerous exceptions but it appears that 
honest analysis will show this state of affairs in a high proportion of 
music appreciation classes. Since the tutor can normally be exempted 
from blame it is necessary to enquire into the approach to the teaching 
of the subject. Leaving out of account the advanced and specialised 
class, music appreciation classes in adult education normally fall into 
three categories: 

(a) Chronological studies, such as ‘Music of the 18th Century’ 

and others. 

(b) Studies of music by a particular composer, such as “The 
Music of Mozart’ or ‘Beethoven’s Symphonies’. 
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(c) Studies of particular musical genres, such as the concerto, or 
chamber music. 

The important point is that all three types are such that the tutor 
must make certain basic assumptions. Chronological and composer 
studies make the assumption that the student has some background 
knowledge of musical history; studies of a particular musical genre 
assume some acquaintance with the general field of composition. A 
tutor may firmly intend to fill in these background details as he goes 
along, but the fact is that he is rarely aware of the abysmal ignorance 
on which he builds his structure of comparatively advanced informa- 
tion. No wonder the student is shy of asking the tutor to enlighten 
him on the elementary points he takes for granted; no wonder the 
tutor assumes that silence and a polite smile indicate complete under- 
standing, at any rate until the end of the session, when maybe 
25 per cent of the original students will be found to have disappeared 
by the end of the first term, another 25 per cent will have spread 
their ten to fifteen attendances (oh those wretched fifteens!) evenly 
over 24 meetings, and column 11 looks embarrassingly bare. . 

It is not suggested that the three prevalent types of music apprecia- 
tion classes are either wrong or useless. But it does appear that they 
are too advanced in conception for the majority of students, and 
therefore only reach an indefensibly low standard in execution. What 
appeared to be required was a different approach to the problem of 
teaching the non-professional adult beginner on a level worthy of 
Responsible Body work. It was considered that after the right kind 
of introduction the conventional approach would gain a new signifi- 
cance, and could be carried out on a worthy academic level. 

The problem, then, was one which adult education must face 
frequently: that adults cannot invariably be presented with a slice 
of a degree course, that adult education is less concerned with 
technicalities, and that a high standard can be achieved by trying to 
find the means for the student to bring his experience of life to bear 
on the subject. Technical knowledge thus reveals itself in the light 


.of experience of the subject instead of being the basis of study which 


may or may not be illusninated by experience. 

A number of assumptions had, of course, to be made as a basis 
for the solution of the problem in practical terms. I am not qualified 
to argue these in terms of the philosophy of music if such a discipline 
exists, but they appeared to be educationally valid and proved them- 
selves correct in terms of educational success. The basic assumption 
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was that music is a form of expression and hence of communication. 
It has meaning—musical meaning, of course—which can be appreci- 
ated and understood though it is difficult with simple music and 
impossible with complex works to verbalise the meaning. It is in 
terms of meaning in this sense that the special experience of the adult 
can be brought to bear on the study of music. The other assumption 
was that musical form is an abstraction analogous to the whole 
apparatus of grammar in language; its value arises from the value 
of the work of art. Music appreciation is thus not primarily based 
on an understanding of musical grammar, though such an under- 
standing will greatly deepen appreciation. 

Musical grammar, then, was assumed to have its uses only in terms 
of musical language understood. The primary aim had to be to 
introduce the student to music as a form of communication which 
had its meaning for him. Such subjects as tonality, counterpoint, 
harmony and musical form were introduced frequently but 
sparingly, and invariably with the object of helping to elicit the com- 
poser’s ‘meaning’ by showing the means he used to express it. 
Technique in all its forms was thus seen as a means to the end which 
was also the object of the class. It will be seen that in some respects 
the whole exercise was not unlike an application of the techniques 
of practical criticism to music appreciation. The primary purpose 
was to sharpen the students’ sensitiveness and deepen their capacity 
for the process of penetrating to the meaning or values of a certain 
piece of music. This in its turn, it was hoped, would prepare them 
for fuller and more intensive study in the field. 

If an experimental class on these lines was to provide any generally 
valid information it had to be aimed at the kind of students who 
would normally either drop out of their class or be ineffective mem- 
bers of it. The prospect of such a class—quite apart from the 
difficulty of recruiting it—seemed less than joyful. But the class 
was deliberately fixed on a weekday morning on the assumption that 
the students would be mainly housewives, that particularly know- 
ledgeable people would be unlikely to enrol, and that numbers would 
be small. Moreover, both title and programme ‘blurb’ were 
deliberately popular in tone and stressed the fact that the class would 
be introductory and elementary. In the upshot all the students who 
enrolled were honest beginners who made a varied and lively group, 
but whose standard as far as music was concerned was fairly homo- 
geneous and either lew or non-existent. We had managed to net a 
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fair sample of the kind of people who would normally drop out 
early or hang on passively and, in many cases, irregularly. 

Before the ‘stage of enrolment was reached it transpired that no 
suitably qualified tutor would be available on a Wednesday morning, 
and I found myself faced with the need to take the class myself. 
However uncertain I felt of my qualifications before the start, I 
found the experience immensely stimulating. The amount of work 
involved in preparation was considerable but not as great as it would 
have been if I had not been concerned with the previous enquiries, 
planning and syllabus building. In any case we owe thanks to the 
Educational Centres Association for acting as the Responsible Body 
for an experiment which was conducted somewhat unprofessionally 
in this way. 

The best course seemed to be to take the students into my confi- 
dence at once, tell them about the enquiries and ideas behind the 
class, and share the whole experiment with them as active partners. 
This was easier than it might have been elsewhere since the class 
was conducted within an adult education centre and by its warden, 
with the result that about two-thirds of the students knew their 
tutor in advance. In any case the class maintained an unusually 
strong team spirit from the first to the last meeting, took a lively 
interest in its work, and helped to shape its execution throughout in 
discussions on methods and progress which were quite spontaneous. 
Attendances were astonishingly high although all members of the 
class had family responsibilities which involved them at times in 
staying at home with sick children and similar interruptions. If those 
students whose attendance was terminated by petrol rationing are 
excepted the average attendance comes to 86 per cent. All students 
did a great deal of individual work and study at home and gave 
talks and papers to the class without being pressed to do so. 

The actual syllabus was carefully graded to take the class from 
utterly simple forms of musical expression to more complex ones. 
Works were chosen from a wide range of musical history primarily 


‘to provide illustrations of music as a form of expression. Indeed, no 


complete large-scale work of any kind was studied in its entirety 
during the first ten weeks and at times only fragments of a movement 
would be considered. This seemed a risky course to take, but the 
tisk was justified by the excitement of the class as wider and more 
complex fields opened before them. 

The class began with the study of a few nursery rhymes and hymns 
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(Ba Ba Black Sheep, Little Bo-Peep and Abide with Me, to be precise) 
which illustrated such simple points as the ways in which rising and 
falling sequences of notes, the dominant, sub-dominant and the 
return to the tonic can express and underline the meaning of the 
words. The negative aspects of this were illustrated by the fact that 
a hymn tune which may be suitable for the first verse may be quite 
unrelated as a form of expression to subsequent ones, The occasion 
was also taken to illustrate the effects of key and mood by trans- 
posing tunes and by modulation. Such points may seem excessively 
elementary, but they are in fact beyond the range of the majority 
of ordinary music lovers and are typical of the missing foundations 
below the elaborate roofs of the majority of music appreciation 
classes. The use of key (and polytonality) and the technique of varia- 
tion to express meaning was next illustrated by means of a modern 
setting of a folk song, Benjamin Britten’s Ash Grove, whose 
brilliantly expressive accompaniment says so much more than the 
words of the song. 

After this it seemed right to show that the same piece of music 
can mean a great many different things according to the way in 
which the composer handles it, and Dohnanyi’s Variations on a 
Nursery Song made a delightfully witty way of illustrating this. 
Having done so the expressive range of different instruments had 
to be shown and with it the reasons why music should be scored 
for one rather than another. Britten’s Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Purcell were a jolly introduction to this, and it seemed 
right to start on a combination of voice and instrument next in 
order to have the advantage of words as a key to musical intention. 
Parts of Britten’s Serenade for Tenor Horn and Strings were useful 
here—though the students insisted on listening to the whole work 
after class—a not infrequent procedure as time went on. Mozart and 
Beethoven provided further examples of the quality and use of the 
horn, Mozart and Hindemith of the bassoon, Mozart and Brahms 
of the clarinet and Bach of flute and trumpet. Strings were dealt 
with in the course of other studies. 

Keyboard instruments formed something of a chronological 
interlude and at the same time led on to a consideration of the nature 
and uses of musical form as a means of co: amunication. Compari- 
sons of keyboard works played on the instruments for which they 
were written and on the modern piano did a great deal to sharpen 
sensitiveness as well as illuminating some peculiarities of style. At 
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the same time these comparatively short works or excerpts provided 
opportunities for the study of the nature and significance of form. 
Students learned to distinguish between the growing complexity and 
drama of a simple ‘linear’ piece of music such as Purcell’s Variations 
on a Ground in C minor for harpsichord and the ‘two-dimensional’ 
shape of a Mozart Rondo. They learned to appreciate the ‘three- 
dimensional’ grandeur of a double fugue, or the significance of an 
episode, the cumulative intensity of a passacaglia such as Bach’s in 
C minor, and the almost unbearable excitement leading up to the 
harpsichord’s solo cadenza in the fifth Brandenburg Concerto. And, 
of course, they realised the enormous extension of the piano’s range 
of expression which was involved in music like the last movement 
of Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 110. 

Being so much easier to listen to than any ensemble, piano music 
seemed the best medium for the introduction of such considerations. 
In this manner the students were not merely acquainted with the 
expressive range of individual instruments and the ways in which 
composers could use them, but they learned to appreciate form as 
an essential medium of expression in the sense that the ‘meaning’ 
of the music would have been different if a double fugue had been 
a binary movement or a rondo had ended with an episode. 

Once this stage had been reached it seemed right to introduce a 
brief series of complete works. Throughout the course points which 
had been studied earlier had been raised again whenever illustrations 
occurred on later occasions, in order to provide a progressively more 
integrated picture of what had been done in the class. This was, of 
course, the essential basis of the study of complete works, and both 
class and tutor agreed that we had been too ambitious in the amount 
of work we had planned for the remaining fourteen weekr. The 
works chosen were Mozart’s ‘Hunt’ Quartet, Beethoven's 5th 
Symphony, Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet, Beethoven’s Quartet in C 
sharp minor (Op. 131) and Hindemith’s Nodilissima Visione. 

The works were deliberately arranged in this order as an ascending 


.scale of the complexity or profundity of the musical meaning com- 


municated, except that the Hindemith suite was placed after 
Beethoven Op. 131 in case one work would have to be dropped. The 
hope to include Bach’s Art of Fugue as well failed at that early stage 
when it became clear that the class was capable by now of very 
thorough study and would have been happy enough to give five 
weeks to the Brahms Quintet alone. Only three students had some 
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previous acquaintance with chamber music and there were a few 
grumbles to begin with. These were, however, soon superseded by 
requests for more chamber music, and apart from the fact that an 
average of three weeks each is poor measure for the works chosen, 
the class continued to progress at a remarkable rate. 

It is difficult to compare standards achieved by different classes. 
In this case there were no outstanding individual performances 
because the class had been arranged in such a way as to exclude 
those who might have produced them. The performance of the class 
members was, in fact, fairly even. But I believe myself justified in 
claiming that during the second half of the second term all members 
were working, discussing and giving papers and talks which were 
on a level above that attained by all but the exceptional members 
of any sessional or three-year tutorial class in music appreciation 
which I have known sufficiently well to comment on. I am excluding 
from this comparison those classes which were arranged for students 
with specialist knowledge. Since the tutor in this case was neither 
a bird of paradise nor even a professional musician it seems to me 
that the syllabus and the approach must have been responsible for 
the remarkable development which has taken place among this 
group of students which was selected as far as possible for its lack 
of knowledge or exceptional ability and the volume of its domestic 
commitments. 

The students themselves tried to reach a final assessment of the 
class and felt that their attitude to music had changed considerably, 
that they appreciated it more and that they were able to enjoy a wider 
chronological range of it as well as the much feared chamber music. 
Any fears that the class might have been less positive than they 
looked were dispelled when they decided unanimously not to ask 
for another class studying a variety of works but for ‘a really tough 
and thorough class’ either on contemporary music or on a small 
selection of works by Bach. 

Plans for the future have not yet been settled and it may be difh- 
cult to follow up the scheme accurately, since a group of housewives 
can never be very stable for long owing to the changing pattern of 
their responsibilities to the very young and the very old. But the prob- 
lem of music appreciation classes is a very real one, and this experi- 
ment has certainly led to its solution in the case of this particular 
class. It might be interesting to know whether the solution would be 
equally successful in other places and under different conditions. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CONTINUATIVE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The 1957 Annual Conference of the NFCTA met at the Council House, 
Birmingham, on May 31st and June tst, to consider the theme The 
Evening Institute—Everyman’s University. 

The speaker at the first general session was Mr J. E. H. Blackie, Chief 
Inspector for OFE, Ministry of Education; his subject was The Evening 
Institute—W hat Needs Does it Serve for Work and Leisure? Mr Blackie 
said that his first reaction to the suggestion that the evening institute 
was everyman’s university was that this was setting the sights rather 
high, but after reflecting on what he had got out of his own time as an 
undergraduate at Cambridge he saw that there were or could be analogies. 
First, there was the contact with other minds, those of tutors and of 
contemporaries. Second, there was the sense of standards and proportion— 
the immensity of knowledge and the ignorance of the individual. Third, 
there was time—time to waste or to use profitably. Fourth, there was 
the beauty of the place. Clearly these things were not absolute necessities, 
witness the achievements of some who had not been lucky enough to 
have them, but there were emphatically needs which the educational 
system of the country ought systematically and unrelentingly to try to 
provide. Mr Blackie went on to describe how, in the face of all the 
difficulties, the evening institutes ought to try to provide his four criteria, 
through obtaining the best possible teachers (hence the value of the 
Federation, with its high standards and professional attitude); through 
informal as well as formal contacts between teachers and students; through 
upholding standards and not just satisfying the demands of the customer, 
particularly difficult to achieve with voluntary students; through getting 
a proper pace into teaching but avoiding a sense of hurry; and, in spite 
of the physical surroundings of many institutes, especially in cities, to 
do everything possible to make clear that the place where learning goes 
on matters. If the university was a place which existed to impart a vision 
of greatness, then this was a motto which the evening institutes with 
due humility might make their own. 

Mr Blackie then described the short-term residential colleges and 
their work. He considered that a real step forward could be taken if 


‘ the institutes would regard these colleges in the way in which grammar 


schools regarded the universities. He hoped to see groups of evening 
institute students and their teachers at courses at the colleges. 

In the course of private conversations afterwards several members of 
the Federation remarked that while they were aware of the existence 
of the colleges they received little or no publicity from them and would 
welcome an opportunity to establish first-hand contacts. The National 
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Institute may be able to help here, and we hope that steps will have been 
taken by the time this appears in print. 

In subsequent sessions, Mr F. E. Hempstock, Assistant Education 
Officer for FE, Manchester, and Mr T. D. W. Whitfield, Education 
Officer for Berkshire, spoke on the development of the evening institute in 
a city and in a rural area respectively. Mr Hempstock gave an account 
of the historical development of institutes, from the evening schools 
of the 18th century concerned with religious instruction and the teaching 
of basic skills, to the present day. He spoke of the changing function 
of the modern evening institute: no longer could it concentrate on im- 
proving the quality of vocational education; its main purpose now was 
to maintain values in the face of ignorance, bad taste and apathy, and 
to serve as a centre for the community in a more positive way than that 
provided by some existing community centres. In particular, it should 
offer young people purposeful activity in civilised and civilising sur- 
roundings and should maintain close contact with the schools from which 
it would draw its younger students. 

Mr. Whitfield, speaking on evening institutes in rural areas, said the 
title was something of an anachronism, since his county, Berkshire, was 
fast losing its rural character, mainly owit.g to its popularity with atomic 
scientists. He described the decentralisation scheme which divided the 
county for purposes of further education into seven regions. There were 
three colleges of further education, which controlled evening institutes 
in the surrounding villages and provided staff for them. In districts where 
no colleges yet existed activities were planned and carried out by area 
superintendents and their advisory bodies. Facilities for further education 
were being provided in newly-built secondary modern schools. 

The influx of new population into the county had stimulated a demand 
for additional classes. The evidence he had collected so far did not lead 
him to share the general alarm expressed at the Federation’s Annual 
General Meeting at the effect of Ministry Circular 307 on increased fees. 
There had been fewer enrolments in Berkshire this session, but not nearly 
so much falling off as usual. The demand varied from classes in practical 
subjects, much requested by scientists, civil servants and others engaged 
in academic or administrative work, to classes in languages, music and 
art. Drama was popular, since the country dweller had greater need than 
the townsman to make his own entertainment. As might be expected, 
there was much activity in the sphere of agriculture and horticulture, 
and the county Institute of Agriculture provided part-time as well as 
full-time courses. 

The speaker at the last session was Mr Jack Longland, Education 
Officer for Derbyshire, who had a roving commission to talk about Adult 
Education as I Understand It, and as might be expected, this well-known 
broadcaster threw several cats among the pigeons. He referred first to 
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Derbyshire, where the traditional pattern of young evening institute 
students who had just left school and were interested mainly in taking 
vocational classes to further their careers had changed. Derbyshire hoped 
that the whole county would eventually be covered by colleges of further 
education, and thus in time the ‘vocational’ evening institute would 
disappear. Institutes which had social clubs attached to them, or youth 
clubs which also provided classes, were those most likely to persist in the 
prevailing atmosphere. 

Mr Longland then referred to the decline of ‘liberal’ adult education 
as it is commonly understood. Such high hopes had been expressed in 
the 1919 Report, but a very different picture was presented by the Ashby 
Report, in which the general tenor of statements by Extra-Mural Depart- 
ments and the WEA indicated that adults simply did not want to be 
educated, at least not in the sense understood by the Responsible Bodies. 
In view, however, of the manifold changes which had come about since 
the 1919 Report, it was not surprising if particular bodies had not reaped 
the harvest for which they had hoped. All early developments in adult 
education were inspired by the belief that society was not only ripe for 
change but desired to change. The main result of the adult education 
was the welfare state, and with it the unwelcome by-products, such as 
leisure without purpose, and political rights assumed without responsi- 
bility, mentioned in the Ashby Report. Another aspect of the principles 
and beliefs of the adult education movement was affected by the gradual 
coming into reality of secondary education for all. Early adult classes 
were intended for ‘deprived intelligences’, and those now responsible for 
them seemed unprepared to throw overboard ideas which were out of 
date, The tutorial class, that ark of the covenant, had become almost pure 
sham: if it were a reality the members of the class ought to be at a 
university and we had failed in our job by not sending them there. 

Mr Longland wondered if part of the fault was that we had regarded 
‘adult education’ in too narrow a sense. What about Education for Me, 
not for Leisure or Democracy and all the other catchwords? The 
encouraging developments seemed to him to have occurred in the more 
individual and on the whole less organised fields: for example, the BBC 
had created a vast impruvement in the knowledge and love of good 
music; the best of the daily and weekly press had stimulated a demand 
for knowledge, and there was a wholly encouraging increase in the use 
of public libraries. The same might be said of the better aspects of the 
theatre and cinema. The Women's Institutes, the Townswomen’s Guilds, 
the residential colleges, had all helped in their respective spheres, and 
one of the most interesting developments was the greatly increased habit 
of foreign travel among people who in earlier generations would never 
have left this country. }.c. 
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A STEP FORWARD IN THE SUDAN 


(This is the English version of a broadcast written by Mr Styler for the 
Arabic Service of the BBC. The conference described was promoted by 
the International Federation of WEAs whose Secretary, Mr H. Nutt, first 
proposed the application of a Unesco grant to the Federation, to this 
purpose. The recent report of the Federation is mentioned on page 160.) 


I have just returned from a striking and successful conference in the 
Sudan. It was held in Khartoum and concerned with workers’ education. 
As a result of it an organisation has been brought into existence which 
is the first of its kind in the Arab world. 

The keynote of the conference was set at its opening by Sayed Nasr El 
Hag Ali, the Director of Education. He said its purpose was the creation 
of a permanent independent organisation, capable of providing educa- 
tional opportunities for workers, a term which covered those citizens who 
would become the members of Local Government Councils, Boards and 
members of Parliament, in other words the class that will control the 
administration of the Country. 

Sayed Nasr’s arguments were developed in a following speech by the 
Minister of Education, Sayed Zeiada Arbab, who said that the Sudan 
already had considerable achievements to its credit in its adult education 
schemes in the Gezira and the Gash, and was conducting literacy cam- 
paigns in the Northern Provinces. But, he added, the Government felt 
that much more waited to be done. ‘We have accepted democracy in 
this country’, he said, ‘and it cannot flourish unless knowledge is diffused 
amongst all citizens . . . we have therefore to direct our energy to 
attaining our goal by spreading education and constructive consciousness 
amongst all citizens in order that they can shoulder their rights and 
responsibilities.’ 

The conference had been initiated by the International Federation 
of Workers’ Educational Associations, with financial support from 
UNESCO. Three representatives from the Federation, including Mr 
K. W. Hagan, Secretary of the People’s Educational Association of 
Ghana, three representatives from UNESCO, and a representative from 
the International Labour Office were among those taking part. The forty 
Sudanese members of the Conference included representatives from the 
trade unions, women’s organisations, the Gezira Tenants’ Association, 
Workers’ Clubs, the University of Khartoum, and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The discussions in the conference were always vigorous and practical. 
Every single person who attended spoke during the general sessions. The 
good-humoured but frank and outspoken contributions of the workers’ 
and trade union representatives were particularly valuable. I have attended 
many adult education conferences in Europe but can honestly say that I 
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have never attended one that was better. All the foreigners who were 
present were of a similar opinion. 


he In his opening speech Sayed Nasr said that ‘We hope the deliberations 
by of this conference will result in a constitution worthy of an organisation 
st that exists to influence the future of this country.’ The constitution of 
iis the Sudan Workers’ Educational Association begins with the following 
».) statement of fundamental principles: 

‘The aim of the Association is to develop democratic adult education 
he in the Sudan, particularly for workers, peasants, women and other 
n. groups for whom existing educational facilities are inadequate. It sets 
ch out to make social and cultural values available to all Sudanese 

citizens. It is a voluntary, non-party, non-sectarian organisation.’ 
E] The highest authority of the Association will be an Annual General 
on Congress, consisting mainly of representatives of member organisations. 
“a- There will be an Executive Council of 23 members. Its activities will 
ho include the promotion of Adult Education through lectures, classes, study 
nd camps and the development of public library facilities. It will give assis- 
he tance to public and private bodies engaged in mass literacy work and 
technical education. 
he A good deal of discussion was devoted to determining its major objec- 
an tives. The view was expressed more than once that in view of the great 
on problem of illiteracy in the Sudan the Association should be mainly 
m- concerned with the spread of literacy. This, however, was firmly and 
elt successfully contested. It was argued in reply that the Association should 
in aim primarily to provide citizenship and cultural education. The pro- 
ed gramme committee produced a statement which said that it should offer 
to classes and courses which could be classified under the headings: 
ess Know your Country. 
nd Know your Country’s neighbours. 
Know the World. 
ion Know the United Nations. 
om The Association, it was said, should be interested in literacy and should 


Mr press the Ministry of Education and Local Government bodies to make 
of better provision of classes for illiterates, and should press for the opening 
om of more schools so that eventually adult illiteracy would disappear. But 
rty it should limit its direct work with illiterates to not more than twenty-five 
the per cent of its activities in order to ensure that its major purpose would 
on, not be forgotten. 

ca- Another mattér-that provoked vigorous discussion was the relationship 
al. of the trade unions to the educational work of the Association. Was the 
‘he Association, it was asked, to organise classes in Trade Union subjects 
rs" without the trade unions having any voice in their content? The answer 
led that was given was that the trade unions would always be consulted about 
t I arrangements for such courses and that, indeed, it was hoped that the 
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trade unions would be ready with many suggestions about the kinds of 
courses their mcmbers would want. 

At the beginning of the conference the members were told by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Khartoum that the University welcomed 
the Conference and wished it success. He said that the University had 
already created an Extra-Mural Committee, which had arranged a small 
programme of courses for the next academic year, and intended, in the 
near future, to create an extra-mural department. Towards the end of 
the conference it was announced that the University Council had made 
a grant of money to help the Association in its work. The Association is 
already assured of support from the Ministry of Education and the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. The representatives of the International Federa- 
tion of Workers’ Educational Associations, UNESCO and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation assured the Association of their willingness 
to give all the practical help which is within their power. 

Before I left the Sudan, a few days after the Conference ended, the 
acting secretary of the Association had already begun to receive letters 
from individuals telling him about the subjects in which they are interested 
and saying they hope classes will be provided in them. Attendances at 
lectures in workers’ clubs, at cultural societies, at the Central Library 
in Omdurman have shown for some time that a great need is waiting 
to be satisfied. The means has now been created through which this can 
be achieved. W. E. STYLER. 


PROGRESS OF ELSINORE 

The latest news in print from the International People’s College, 
Elsinore,* shows that the college under its new principal, Mr Vagn Fenger, 
is embarking on new activities whilst maintaining its traditional work 
built up notably by Dr Peter Manniche—who though now retired from 
the headship, still contributes to the various courses and is still the inde- 
fatigable leader of study tours of the Danish countryside. From its 
inception the I.P.C. has had close ties with this country. Its teachers 
knew us so well that they were said to be able to distinguish between 
the English, Welsh, Scots and Irish at a glance! Dr Manniche has already 
dealt minutely with the differences of national character within these 
Islands, in the souvenir volume ‘Adult Education in the Struggle for 
Peace’. It is good to note therefore that the British I.P.C. Advisory 
Committee is given prominence and especially that its membership hrs 
been strengthened by the addition of Sir Ronald Adam (President of the 
National Institute of Adult Education—England and Wales), Mr E. M. 
Hutchinson (Secretary NIAE) and Mr Edwin Barker (National Council 
of YMCAs). “This committee’ writes Mr Fenger ‘was very active before 
the war while Professor Fleure and the late Sir Stafford Cripps and 


* International People’s College Annual 1956-57. 1.P.C. Elsinore, Denmark. 
(Obtainable free—international postal coupon to cover postage.) 
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others were members but the activities came to a standstill during the war 
and were resumed in a very modest way. This was partly due to the 
college’s failing to make much use of the committee and partly to the 
need of fresh members consisting of people directly connected with adult 
education.’ There is also a British I. P. C. Old Students’ Union which 
holds annual re-unions and of which Miss Gertrude M. Cross, Woolmer 
Green, Knebworth, Herts, is the honorary secretary. 

The college year consists of a winter term, November to March, and 
a summer term April to July, with the remainder of the sunamer and 
the autumn devoted to vacation and other short courses. A number of 
social organisations also use the college for study meetings. Recently it 
was the venue of a UNESCO adult education conference. During the 
last winter and summer terms taken together, there were 107 resident 
students from the following countries, Argentina, Great Britain, Canada, 
Denmark, the Faroe Isles, Finland, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Iceland, India, Ireland, Jamaica, Japan, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States. The occupational background of 
these adult students shows a remarkable range which, as the Report 
has it ‘gives some indication of the Grundtvigian ideal of a folk high 
school where adults from all walks of life can meet and study what they 
share as human beings’. The subjects taught through the medium of 
English, Danish, German and French are many and varied with an 
emphasis on the interpretation of one national culture to another. As ever 
at the I.P.C., there has been plenty of singing and instrumental music, 
as well as social occasions organised by students and, too, sport and 
excursions. Attendance at the shorter courses totalled nearly two thousand. 
It is obvious that the I.P.C. in common with other residential centres for 
non-vocational studies finds it easier to fill its dormitories for short periods 
than long. Short courses do, however, succeed in introducing the work 
of the college to an increasing number and from many different countries. 
Such brief encounters have at times resulted in future longer term 
enrolment. 

The I.P.C. looks to the future and the Report has two architectural 
blueprints of suggested new buildings, which cannot, however, be 
started yet as the governing body has no intention of expanding faster 
than finances allow. On this matter Mr. Fenger says: “What we need is a 
substantial endowment for building purposes and this should not be 
iipossible in a world so much in need of the work for international 
understanding dorte here at Elsinore.’ All who know the I.P.C. and have 
savoured its atmosphere will hope his words are not over optimistic and 
may bear in mind too that contributions towards the building fund, large 
or small, are welcome. Together with the Report are a series of articles 
by I.P.C. tutors, and there are also some attractive pictures of both people 
and places. GWYN I. LEWIS. 
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ART IN BATTERSEA 

I know from living there that Battersea contains other things besides 
fun fairs and railway depots, and is in general a more interesting borough 
than most people think. But I had not realised, until I went to the 
Battersea Men’s Institute annual exhibition of paintings, that one of 
the points in its favour is that it contains enough ‘Sunday painters’ to 
produce an exhibition filling two large rooms at the Central }.ibrary on 
Lavender Hill. 

The main section of the exhibition consisted of pictures by students, 
men and women, of the Institute’s art classes. Most of them were in oils, 
but there were also gouaches, pastels, water-colours and chalks. Styles 
ranged from abstract to extremely realistic, with a variety of shades 
between. Every level of technical competence was represented, from 
beginners enjoying themselves to near-professionals, but as Mr Eric Newton 
said in opening the exhibition, the undoubted skill of some of the exhibi- 
tors was less important than the fact that their paintings illustrated the 
very real current waking-up from a period of visual illiteracy. The work 
of Battersea and other Institutes formed part ot a nation-wide revival of 
painting practice, common to both ‘Adult’ and ‘Further’ establishments. 
These pictures, by plumbers, civil servants, carpenters, housewives and 
so on, were painted because they Aad to be painted, and the degree of 
their success was to be attributed far less to their technical quality, which 
might be good, bad or indifferent, than to their feeling of ‘adventurous 
compulsion’. ‘Adventurous or prosaic’ was a much better division of 
painting than ‘professional or amateur’, and it was organisations such as 
the Institute which fostered the spirit of adventure. Mr George Stevens, 
Principal of the Institute, observed wryly that running it was also an 
adventure on the strictly practical level, since it was impossible to predict 
the effect which increased fees for non-vocational classes would have on 
the enrolment of students. 

This year, for the first time, the exhibition included 25 paintings by 
men serving sentences in Wandsworth Prison, who attend classes provided 
in the prison. The paintings are done by the men working on their own 
in their cells and are brought into the classes for criticism and discussion. 
The instructor noted that the level of talent and enthusiasm was so high 
as to be an inspiration to the teacher. Presumably because of the enclosed 
nature of prison life, there was a feeling of absorption and a degree of 
intensity in these paintings, catalogued as the work of ‘Jock’, ‘Canada’, 
‘Skinny’, ‘Romany’, and others, which is not often achieved by artists 
working among the distractions of life ‘outside’. In particular, ‘Danny's’ 
gouache of the interior of his cell with the fourth wall removed, revealing 


no view literally to be seen from Wandsworth Prison but the powerful | 


landscape of the artist’s imagination, was not only moving as a painting 
but a remarkable example of Mr Newton’s ‘adventurous eye’. j.c. 


REVIEWS 


GEORGE BIRKBECK. PIONEER OF ADULT EDUCATION, by Thomas Kelly. 
(Liverpool University Press, price 35s.) 

Birkbeck was a dull dog; and mechanics’ institutes are a pretty dull 
subject—-as Dickens noted in his account of the Dullborough mechanics’ 
institute in The Uncommercial Traveller. The greater therefore is Mr 
Kelly’s achievement in producing this handsome volume from such 
unpromising material. Round the central figure of George Birkbeck 
(1776-1841)—‘the father of mechanics’ institutes-—Mr Kelly has unfolded 
the story of the mechanics’ institute movement from its earliest days to 
its period of greatest prosperity. This is a notable contribution to the 
history of adult education and it means that we now have (together with 
Dr. Mabel Tylecote’s forthcoming book on mechanics’ institutes in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire) a comprehensive account of the greatest of 
all the early adult education movements in this country. The keynote of 
this book is ‘thorough’. Mr Kelly has taken immense pains to collect 
and sift information about hundreds of mechanics‘ institutes in all parts 
of Great Britain, and one of the most valuable parts of his book is a 
check list of all recorded mechanics’ institutes up to 1851. The footnotes, 
appendices, maps and bibliography excite scholarly admiration; and I 
suspect that there will be more than one reader who, like your reviewer, 
will find in them his greatest delight. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with the life of 
George Birkbeck, including his work in the London mechanics’ institute; 
the second covers the general development of the mechanics’ institute 
movement from 1823 to 1851. The latter, with the chapters on the London 
mechanics’ institute, tends to be of greater interest than the details of 
Birkbeck’s life, This is not Mr Kelly’s fault, but is due to two common 
difficulties which historians have to meet. Firstly, Birkbeck was not a 
particularly interesting or attractive character; and secondly the materials 
necessary for a picture of him as a fully-rounded personality are simply 
lacking. Mr Kelly has squeezed every drop that can possibly be extracted 
from the sources; but Birkbeck still remains a rather shadowy figure. 
aman of public acts and printed notices rather than a warm, living human 
being. Only his vanity and pomposity, tempered by a Quakerly concern 
for good causes, emerges from the mass of passing references. 

Far otherwise ig the picture of the mechanics’ institute. Here is a 
subject of more than antiquarian interest to all adult educators. The 
‘lessons’ of the mechanics’ institutes have in recent years been freely 
invoked to support different, and often conflicting policies in the world 
of adult education; history has, as usual, been chiefly valued as a con- 
venient supply of cannon balls. The readers of Mr Kelly’s study will not 
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find much ammunition of this sort. They will find, however, material 
upon which to reflect in the light of contemporary controversies in the 
field. The obsession with the Manual-Worker-Question, the extent of 
student control in adult education, the reconciliation of ‘social activity’ 
with the demands of serious study, were all known to the mechanics’ 
institutes over a century ago. They knew, too, the difficulty in a voluntary 
body of working with strong and able personalities, and of the perennial 
confusion of issues of principle with differences of temperament and 
background. Underlying the multifarious activities of the directors of 
mechanics’ institutes were the Whig-Radical-Nonconformist attitudes 
which appeared again in 1903 and which have dominated so much of the 
adult education movement in England. We may smile at the grandiose 
declaration of the directors of the London mechanics’ institute in 1831 
that their object was no less than 

*, . . the extension of civilisation and the increase of human happiness. 

Or, in other words—by unfolding and enforcing the great truths of 

social and physical science, to enlarge the dominion of mind over 

matter, and to promote the knowledge of man, in reference to his 

constitution and capabilities, and to his various relations as a social, 

moral, and responsible being . . .’ 
Yet the legacy of optimism and belief in the power of reason to correct 
all the main evils of society is still apparent in the adult educational field. 
Birkbeck and Brougham were convinced that to educate the people was 
to remove the prime cause of poverty, crime and unhappiness, and 
mechanics’ institutes were instruments to this end. Today we are equally 
confident that only through adult education can we build a responsible 
democracy, civilise the bureaucrats of the welfare state, and save the trade 
unions and management from themselves. The legend of the redemption 
of society through adult education dies hard. 

Mr Kelly is too experienced an historian to draw superficial com- 
parisons between the mechanics’ institutes and later institutions for adult 
education. He is content to state the facts as he has found them, and 
suspend judgment. In the famous struggle at the beginning of the London 
mechanics’ institute in 1823 between Birkbeck and the Whigs on the one 
hand, and Hodgskin and Robertson on the other, the issue at stake was 
what sort of an institution it was to be—whether it was to be controlled 
by the middle class Whigs and Radicals who put up most of the money, 
and used for the dissemination of the dominant, orthodox, respectable 
social values; or whether it was to be an independent working class 
organisation, exciting, as Hodgskin wrote, ‘a disposition to probe all 
things to the bottom’ and rejecting all that did not accord with his notions 
of social justice. The differences were deep and irreconcilable, being based 
on conflicting attitudes towards the new industrial society which: was 
emerging. In the event the Birkbecks won the day—not only in London 
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but throughout the country. As Mr Kelly says, without the support of 
the moneyed classes it seems unlikely that the mechanics’ institutes would 
have been as successful as they were. Yet perhaps not all his readers will 
be able to agree with his conclusion that ‘in the perspective of history 
we can see that both sides were right’. 

The common verdict on mechanics’ institutes has been that, generally 
speaking, they were a failure. With one or two notable exceptions they 
failed to attract any significant proportion of the working classes, and 
instead catered for clerks and shopkeepers; instead of classes in science 
they provided popular lectures and amusing social activities; and demo- 
cratic control of the institutes was frustrated by middle class dominance 
on the boards of directors. Mr Kelly is concerned to refute this view, and 
produces some powerful evidence in support. His statistics of classes and 
working class membership are impressive, and he rightly revalues much 
of the social and incidental activity of the institutes which can too easily 
be dismissed as useless. Nevertheless, the fact remains, as Mr Kelly admits, 
that nearly all contemporary observers—including those most qualified 
to judge, such as Samuel Smiles, James Hole, and J. W. Hudson—agreed 
that mechanics’ institutes had failed. It is doubtful whether this unanimous 
testimony should be dismissed as ‘exaggerated’, or ‘based on too earnest 
a view of human nature and too optimistic a view of what the institutes 
could be expected to accomplish’. As a great historian of the Victorian 
age, G. M. Young, has said, ‘history is not what happened but what 
people felt about it when it was happening’. 

These, however, are differences of interpretation; and it is not for a 
reviewer to complain that the book is not entirely as he would have 
written it. Mr Kelly has put all future historians of adult education in 
his debt. J.F.C.H. 


AUTOMATION AND sociaL PRoGREsS, by S. Lilley. (Lawrence and 
Wishart, 21s.) 

ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS: PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS. Ed. by T. E. 
Ivall. (Iliffe and Sons, 25s.) 

Resistance to change still acts as an important brake on efforts to achieve 
an education appropriate to our times. This resistance is perha>s most 
marked when attempts are made to rethink the content of liberal educa- 
tion. Science and°Technology are the major factors in promoting these 
changes and are unfortunately the educational elements most lacking 
in intelligent adults. This problem merits the full attention of adult 
educationists. Dr Lilley’s book Automation and Social Progress is a 
welcome contribution to the difficult task of explaining technological 
matters and their significance to the general public. In the first half of 
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the book he explains the character of the new techniques with the skill 
of an accomplished writer, enhanced by experience in the teaching of 
adults. It is perhaps unfortunate that the plan of the book did not allow 
him to expand this section, for the literature on automation is not rich 
in this type of lucid explanation for the general reader. The remainder 
of the book is given over to a discussion of the social effects of automation. 
Dr Lilley has obviously taken great pains to inform himself on the present 
uses of automation showing himself conversant not only with develop- 
ments in this country but also those in the USA and USSR (which he 
was able to visit in 1955), and is frank with the reader in saying that he 
does not approach the discussion with academic detachment but prefers 
to put forward his own views boldly. These views, he knows, will not 
meet with the approval of many of his readers but cannot fail to make 
them think deeply. This book reflects admirably the excitement of our 
times and, largely because of the author’s forthrightness, should prove a 
stimulus to discussion of issues vital both for the present and future. 

Dr Lilley shows that some understanding of the principles which lie 
behind modern advances can be achieved by a short exposition—at least 
sufficient to take some of the mystery from one>of the more spectacular 
developments of the present day. This is something but hardly enough. 
The layman must be expected to dig a little more deeply into the scientific 
and technological background. How deeply, is a problem which ought to 
receive careful attention and much investigation. For instance, as com- 
puters are to play a key role in automation how much should the 
interested adult know and understand of the principles of computers? 
Electronic Computers is a publication in book form of a series of articles 
written for publication in the Wireless World by several contributors. 
All these contributors are experts in their fields but the articles are 
described in the preface of the book as ‘definitely non-specialist in style’. 
The book is addressed mainly to technicians, engineers and students with 
a knowledge of electricity or electronics. The publishers state that this 
is so but add ‘also suitable for business executives’ and, as a guide to 
these and other non-technical readers, the editor selects four chapters 
which he thinks they can manage without difficulty. It is good to find 
the editor of a technical publication giving some thought to the wider 
usefulness of a book, and it is to be hoped that writers of similar books 
will do the same. The non-technical reader would certainly benefit by 
reading the suggested chapters. The chief value of this book will, however, 
be to those for whom it is specially written. 

This book raises an interesting point for adult education. The number 
of adults who, in future, will have received a vocational training including 
some electricity or electronics must increase as the orientation towards 
technical studies gain momentum. The step from this training to the more 
traditional liberal studies is large. It is of interest to note that one aim 
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of the book under review is to give a broad picture of electronic computing 
to those who are ‘just interested in the subject’, starting from a basis 
of the special knowledge they have by reason of their training. Un- 
doubtedly, this is a field which must ba covered by non-vocational 
provision; technical colleges will not be able to find time for such activities 
at any rate at present, even if they are interested in doing so. None the 
less, it is probably one of the most effective types of starting point from 
which the technically trained person can be lead outwards towards the 
wider synoptic views so essential as a counterbalance to specialism. 
D.V. 


LE FRANCAIS TEL QU’ON LE PARLE, by Eugéne Billaudeau. (Pp. 304. 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 9s. 6d.) 


A book designed for adults who want to improve their knowledge 
of France through a knowledge of French is to be welcomed in principle. 
M Billaudeau has given us such a book, or has come near to doing so. 
In favour of this book is the fact that its content is usually adult without 
being tied to the all too common famille Lebrun (a set of morons native 
to France), the Robinson family (a set of visiting morons) or to the 
world of commerce. It does provide some vocabulary for the under- 
standing of important social phenomena (Industrie, Fétes religieuses et 
civiles, Enseignement) as well as the inevitable Poste, Maison and trip 
to Paris. It might have been better to expand these at the expense of pages 
of rather feeble anecdotes, jeux de mots and songs. (It is hard to believe 
that someone who wants to learn about the corps diplomatique also needs 
the words ‘Quand trois poules vont au champ’.) Words and expressions 
are introduced in brief, informative passages and occasional rather half- 
hearted dialogues, backed by sectional vocabularies, without any attempt 
at grammatical teaching. Much of the material is useful, though occasion- 
ally old-fashioned. Men, for example, are more likely to need the words 
for ‘pull-over’ or ‘shorts’ than for ‘frock-coat’ and ‘spats’. Women are 
left lamentably short of words for underclothes though their handbags 
are thought to contain fans and lorgnettes as well as lip-sticks. There are, 
inevitably, omissions: the list of political parties is too short to make any 
kind of sense; the list of newspapers does not include le Monde or Esprit, 
let alone le Canard Enchainé or Match. The oddest chapter is one entitled 
La Vie Humaine whose sub-sections are respectively on sickness, physical 
afflictions, death, epitaphs, suicide (a choice of half a dozen methods) and 
the proper setting-out of a faire-part. One man’s mort is another man’s vie. 

At gs, 6d. this is a cheap and well-produced book which will be useful 
to someone with GCE standard French and a desire to enlarge his 
vocabulary. E.M. 
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NATIONAL COMMUNISM AND POPULAR REVOLT IN EASTERN EUROPE—A 
Selection of Documents on Events in Poland and Hungary, 
February-November, 1956, edited by Paul E. Zinner. (Columbia 
University Press, 1956, pp. xxii, 563. Not priced.) 

Documents tell their own story, the better for laconic editorial guidance 
and comment. To carry conviction they must be textually complete, even 
if this means the inclusion of dull and repetitious passages. Essential raw 
material, they cannot too soon be made available to tutors and classes. By 
all these canons Professor Paul E. Zinner, working for the Program on 
East Central Europe of Columbia University, deserves every tribute for 
the objectivity, inclusiveness and speed of his performance. (The measure 
of our privilege is to think back to the remote days of Edmund Burke 
and Tom Paine arguing with brilliance, but almost wholly in the dark, 
the rights and wrongs of the French Revolution.) 

Here then is an essential part of the incredible and at times desperate 
story of Polish and Hungarian national self-assertion and rebirth after 
the long years of the Stalin terror. Virtually all the documents here are 
taken from the official Communist press in the nine pregnant months of 
confusion and new creation following the Twentieth Party Congress in 
Moscow. Two are omitted on the score of length—Khrushchév’s famous, 
and at first secret, Philippie against Stalin; and the special issue of the 
Polish Nowe Drogi after the Eighth Party Plenum in October detailing 
the case-history of tyranny and fratricide. But so much is included that 
complaint is vngenerous. 

One after the other the cruel truths, long strenuously denied, are 
revealed from within. Polish and Hungarian writers shake off the dead 
hand of a ‘Socialist realism’ in effect neither realist nor Socialist (pp. 49, 
323 seq.); Mdtyas Rékosi, now disgraced, admits, with classic under- 
statement, to ‘the mistakes that I committed in the field of the “cult of 
personality” and the violation of Socialist legality’ (p. 341); posthumous 
rehabilitation of murdered leaders begins with Eugen Varga’s tribute to 
Béla Kun in Pravda in February (p. 317) and ends with the macabre 
reburial of Rajk, P4lffy, Szényi and Szalai in October (‘these comrades, 
these men were executed as enemies of the fatherland, of the people! We 
were led to believe—and we were willing to believe—the slanders about 
you! Forgive us for this, comrades’!) (p. 385). But history perhaps is 
less forgiving . . . 

Here, too, is the strange history of how ‘orthodox’ Communism failed 
in October-November, 1956, disloyal to the very barricades and workers’ 
councils to which it owed its initial vitality, its moral centre. Two quota- 
tions from this collection may compete to be its epitaph. One is from Janos 
K4dé4r, broadcasting on November 1st: ‘In a glorious uprising, our people 
have shaken off the R4kosi régime. They have achieved freedom for the 
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people and independence for the country, without which there can be 
no Socialism. . . We are proud that you, permeated by true patriotism 
and loyalty to Socialism, honestly stood your ground in the armed 
uprising and led it’ (pp. 464-5). (Kadar betrayed the same day . . .) The 
other is from the Polish poet, Adam Wasyk: 

‘The dreamer Fourier beautifully prophesied 

that the sea would flow with lemonade. 

And does it not flow? 

They drink sea-water 

and cry— 

Lemonade! 

They return quietly home 

to vomit 

to vomit.’ (pp. 45-6.) 

The old masters of the dialectical triad would have noted that we have 

reached the negation of the negation. J-A.MCL. 


THE SOCIAL ACCOUNTS OF THE WELSH ECONOMY, 1948 TO 1952, edited by 
Edward Nevin. (University of Wales Press, 3s. 6d.) 


This is an extremely interesting attempt to present separate social 
accounts for Wales along the lines of the official estimates for the United 
Kingdom published annually as National Income and Expenditure. It 
has been prepared by Dr Nevin and a group of graduate research workers 
in Aberystwyth with official aid and ministerial (Home Secretary and 
Minister for Welsh affairs) encouragement. The isolation of Welsh 
accouts is defended on the grounds that the British economy can be 
analysed regionally and that an analysis should be useful in the formula- 
tion of economic policy. For easy reference some comparative figures for 
Wales (1) and the United Kingdom (2) are included; thus, per head of 
population, the Gross National Products are (1) £245 and (2) £273, total 
personal incomes are (1) {226-6 and (2) £256-1, savings are (1) {17-2 
and (2) £155, Central Government and National Expenditure are 
(1) {71-1 and (2) £98-6, and local authorities expenditure are (1) £20-6 
and (2) £18-2. All this shows that although the Welsh are below average 
in some important respects they are not as badly off as the Scots were 
in the days when Dr Johnson remarked that they ate oats while in England 


‘ oats were food for horses. 


It would be interesting if estimates could be made for other regions 
of the United Kingdom; the South East would certainly be shown to be 
better off than any other and the question might arise more forcibly than 
it does now whether it is a good thing for this inequality to continue (I 
write this as an ancient resident of the Duchy of Lancaster). A clear and 
very useful chapter on The Interpretation of Social Accounts is included 
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which should be valuable for the non-expert apart from its significance 
in relating to the tables which follow. The volume should be in great 
demand in Welsh Economics Classes, but could be read with considerable 
profit elsewhere. W.E.S, 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIAN WRITINGS IN ADULT EDUCATION, compiled 
by Murray Thomson, and Diana ]. Ironside. (Toronto, The 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1956, 56 p., 50.) 

UNESCO's Education Clearing House in A Preliminary Survey of 
Bibliographies on Adult Education (Education Abstracts, Vol. VI, No. 7, 
September, 1954) stated that ‘adult education is not well supplied with 
bibliographies at the national level’ and that only three countries (the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States of America) 
appeared to be adequately served by national bibliographies covering the 
whole of adult education and having the ‘periodicity and comprehensive- 
ness [which] may reasonably be expected of such tools’. 

Canada can now be included in this minute list for in connection with 
the 21st anniversary of the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
appeared A Bibliography of Canadian Writings in Adult Education 
which contains over five hundred entries and which is to be followed by 
regulat supplements and later by a revised edition. As the majority of 
bibliographies must be, this is a selected one; as some are not, it is anno- 
tated. According to the Introduction, the primary criterion in selecting 
the entries, which cover the period of the CAAE’s history (1935-1956), 
was that they be ‘by Canadians or about some phase of adult education 
in Canada’. Thus we find included a doctoral thesis on the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation and its neighbourhood councils and another thesis on 
community centres in London (England, not Ontario). Such inclusion is 
a nice acknowledgment of work done by Canadians, but it is not the 
way that bibliographies of a subject area are usually compiled. 

The Introduction explains that the material included has had to be 
limited to entries in English, that this was done with regret in view of 
the valuable contributions which have appeared in French in Canada, 
that there is hope that before long a companion list will appear which 
will include French-Canadian writings, and that until then inquiries 
should be addressed to L’Institute canadien d’Education des Adultes in 
Montreal. 

Welcome as this CAAE publication is, it is nevertheless too bad that 
pagination is not given for books and pamphlets and that the entries for 
periodical articles do not include the volume and part numbers and page 
references. In cases where material has been reprinted from another 
publication, it would have been helpful for those with access to the 
original source but not the secondary one if there were explicit references 
to the former instead of merely the name of the periodical. Numbering 
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of the entries in a bibliography is another device which is welcomed by 
those who use it. 

What is sorely needed for the research worker in our field are collections 
of materials such as have been established at the National Institute and 
national bibliographies such as have been published in the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and now Canada. F.A. 


SHAKESPEARE 'S WORDPLAY, by M. M. Mahood. (Methuen, pp. 192, 18s.) 

Shakespeare remains a perpetual challenge; the question is not if but 
how, and how often we should try to come to terms with him. We have 
gained enormously from the work of scholars who do so in detailed 
studies of some aspect of his work or its background, and we are grateful 
for more general studies of groups of plays or the whole canon. 

The difficulty about this book seems to be that both of these approaches 
are used without being integrated. There is a tendency to stretch the 
argument for wordplay because Professor Mahood wishes to come to 
terms with Shakespeare in general as well as with his wordplay in par- 
ticular. Similarly it is difficult to draw the line between wordplay pure 
and simple and imagery proper, and thus it is only too easy to apply 
arguments based on one to the elucidation or indeed as proof of the other. 
The result of this can be a little inconclusive. 

The theme of appearance and reality, of words and facts, is traced 
in an excellent chapter on Richard II, and the contrasted themes of selfish- 
ness and generosity are revealed most clearly in the Sonnets. The chapter 
on Hamlet, much concerned with general discussion of the play, suffers 
in comparison with Professor Kitto’s brilliant and convincing study in 
‘Form and Meaning in Drama’. 

The case is overstated at times, but there are things of real value in 
this book which shed new light on the plays. Yet the discussion of 
Shakespeare’s wordplay, general Shakespearian criticism and the specu- 
lations of the opening and closing chapters remain separate strands 
awkwardly and, at times, misleadingly twisted together. An impression 
that the book is not finished is strengthened by errors due to haste such 
as ‘Rowe’ for ‘Rann’ on p. 17, a slight misquotation of Dryden, and a 
number of printer’s errors. The typography, printing and binding are 
quite unjustifiably poor in execution, whatever the intention may have 


been. K.T.E. 


THE POET’s cRAFT. A course in the critical appreciation of poetry, 
by A. F. Scott. (C.U.P., pp. xii, 220, 12s. 6d.) 

The Poet's Craft is a modest book. Its five sections consist, respectively, 

of photographic reproductions and transcripts of a number of poets’ MSS, 

of early and revised versions of poems, of sources and the passages in 
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which poets have used them, of parallel translations, and of a variety 
of individual and grouped poems ‘for appreciation’. The author remains 
almost entirely silent but he is quite unusually instructive. Here, in one 
volume, are collected materials in plenty for the study of the poet’s method, 
style, intention and quality. Of undoubted use to sixth former and under- 
graduate, the book is valuable to anyone genuinely interested in poetry. 
The selection is wide and varied enough to entertain and intrigue the 
general reader, to feed his imagination and sharpen his powers of percep- 
tion. One would hardly dare to use the book as the basis of a class, but 
it will be an asset to many a book box and is worth pressing upon a variety 
of adult students. K.T.E. 


FAITH AND Locic (Oxford Essays in Philosophical Theology). Edited 
by Basil Mitchell. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 

This is a difficult book—for philosophical minds only, who wish to 
pursue the bearing of Logical Positivism upon Christianity. This modern 
fashion in philosophy declines to say anything about the nature of reality 
and is content merely to clarify the language and concepts through which 
reality is interpreted by others. How, it asks can any statements about 
reality be verified, tested, justified? Truth is no longer its concern; 
‘meaning’ alone is all. In this volume, then, a group of Oxford philosophers 
and theologians discuss how the central concepts of Christian religion are 
actually used—God, Revelation, Soul, Grace. An invaluable final chapter 
—‘We’ in Modern Philosophy—gives the book value even for those who 
cannot make Christian affirmations at all. W.A.H. 


LONDON’S cour’TRYSIDE, by W. S. Wooldridge and G. E. Hutchings. 
(Methuen, 18s. 6d.) 

The authors of this fascinating book state in a preface that their 
primary object is to hand on the methods they have used in field teaching 
with University classes or with school and other parties under the aegis 
of the Field Studies Council. Many teachers will be grateful to them 
for the book is essentially practical—well written and illustrated with 
excellent maps, diagrams and photographs. It begins with an outline of 
the physiography and historical geography of the Weald and the London 
Basin and then gives detailed descriptions of twelve one-day routes, nine 
south and three north of London. 

Of moment for the purpose of this notice is the expressed hope that 
the book may appeal to a wider field of country lovers and walkers and 
that the authors’ approach may prove of value to the naturalist and the 
local historian. They need have no doubt. Those of us who are concerned 
with natural and local history societies meet a gradually increasing number 
of people who bring to their spare-time pursuits a capacity for serious 
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and mature study which can, for instance, transform a ‘ramble’ into 
a stimulating experience. Professor Wooldridge and Mr Hutchings will 
make many new friends among such people, and one is inclined to 
wonder whether both the dust cover and the title page need have been 
so boldly inscribed ‘Geographical Field Work for Students and Teachers 
of Geography’. v.s. 


GENERAL sHoP (Second Edition), by Chris H. Groneman and John L. 
Feirer. (McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Ltd., 29s. 6d.) 

This volume has been compiled for the American scene and is well 
integrated to those conditions with its list of publications and visual aids; 
its use, therefore, in this country is somewhat limited. It pre-supposes 
the use of a general workshop in which some Technical Drawing, Wood- 
working, Metalworking, experimental Electrical work, Modelling in 
Plastics, Leathercraft, Ceramics and simple home repairs may be possible. 

One cannot believe that this volume would prove very valuable to 
groups of adults attending general practical courses; these will already 
be interested in specific crafts wherein they will wish to delve deeper; 
they will not need the general introductory descriptions to other practical 
work. 

The book is aimed more directly at young people whom we would 
find in the upper years of a Modern School or, more likely, in a County 
College. These latter students would profit from the summary exposition 
of each craft, its specialised tools and methods of working. They would 
welcome the quick transition to project work. Useful discussion topics 
follow each chapter and a full list of suggested projects with additional 
suggestions is given at the end. Such students would be attracted by the 
book’s sumptuous appearance, its well ordered directions and the very 
generous space given to clear illustrations. 

Given a very well-equipped workshop, the volume would prove a useful 
foundation for a varied and wide-ranging course of practical study. 
Students could work as individuals although, generally, they would soon 
grow out of the simplified designs included here. E.J.P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(This Listing does not preclude later review.) 
English Literature 
JANE EyRE, by Charlotte Bronté. 
A TALE OF Two citiEs, by Charles Dickens. 
(Volumes from the London English Literature Series, University of 
London Press, 6s. gd.) 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA aNd ANDROCLES AND THE LION, by Bernard Shaw. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., 6s. 3d.) 

The above are excellently produced texts for school use. 

THE POET'S TALE, AN ANTHOLOGY OF NATURE PoETRY. A. E. Evans (Ed.). 
(University of London Press, 5s. 6d.) 

A BOOK OF MODERN PROSE. Douglas Brown (Ed.). (G. C. Harrap & Co. Ltd, 
7s. 6d.) 

SELECTED SHORT sToRIES, by Sir A. Quiller-Couch. (Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.) 

BARCHESTER TOWERS, by Anthony Trollope. (Penguin Books, 4s. od.) 


Government and Administration 

GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, THE EMPIRE AND THE COMMONWEALTH, by 
L. W. White and W. D. Hussey. (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d.) 

THE NEw asc oF civics, by Hebe Spaull. (Rocklift Publicity Corporation, 
10s. 6d.) 

THE BRITISH STATUTE BOOK, by Christopher Hughes. (Hutchinson’s Univer- 
sity Library, 10s.) 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL THEORY, by Charles Vereker. (Hutchinson’s 
University Library, tos. 6d.) 

SOCIAL WELFARE AND THE CITIZEN. Peter Arnold (Ed.). (Pelican Books, 
3s. 6d.) 


Sundry 
HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY, by L. G. Pine. (Teach Yourself Books, 6s. od.) 
ESPERANTO, by J. Cresswell and ]. Hartley. (Teach Yourself Books, 7s. 6d.) 
aFrikaans, by M. P. O. Burgess. (Teach Yourself Books, 1os. 6d.) 
DICTIONARY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE, by W. E. Harkins. (George Allen & 
Unwin, 30s. od.) 
ALADDIN AND OTHER TALES FROM THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. N. J. 


Dawood (trans.). (The Penguin Classics, 3s. od.) 


LIBRARY NOTES 


The Institute’s Library has several sets of the Bulletin of the World 
Association for Adult Education and of the International Quarterly of 
Adult Education which it offers to other libraries or extra-mural depart- 
ments for reimbursement of the cost of shipping. In the case of the 
Bulletin, the majority of the run is bound. 

* * * * * 

Going through some materials acquired by the World Association for 
Adult Education from America in the Twenties and Thirties, we came 
across a number of copies of Workers’ Education published by the 
Workers’ Education Bureau in the States. Mr John D. Connors, Director 
of Education, AFL-CIO, very kindly provided us with 28 issues of the 
publication to complete the set. The office of the British Union-catalogue 
of Periodicals tells us that none of the 440 libraries whose periodical 
holdings they are reporting have indicated they have ‘Workers’ Educa- 
tion’. Since the material for inclusion in the British Union-catalogue of 
Periodicals was gathered before the Institute’s Library was organised, 
none of our holdings appear in it, but they will be included in the first 
supplement. Another now defunct American periodical, a set of which 
we have recently been able to complete, is the Journal of Adult Education, 
published by the old American Association for Adult Education between 
1929 and 1941. 

* * * * * 

Ta the Spring issue, we suggested ordering overseas materials through 
your bookseller. Another way to overcome currency problems when 
buying items published abroad is to use Unesco coupons. Twenty-one 
countries are currently participating in the Unesco Coupon Scheme. The 
United Kingdom distributing body for Unesco coupons is the United 
Nations Association, 25 Charles Street, London, W.1, from whom detailed 
information may be obtained and to whom applications for coupons 
accompanied by a remittance should be made. Coupons may only be 
used for the purchase of works of an educational, scientific, or cultural 
nature and are available for the purchase of books, periodicals, photo 
copies and microfilm copies, reproductions of certain famous pictures, 
and membership subscriptions to learned societies, provided that such 
subscriptions are mainly a means of obtaining the publications of the 
‘learned society in question. Coupons do not confer exemption from any 
duty or purchase tax which may be payable. A surcharge of 5 per cent of 
the face value of the coupons, which are valued at 5 cents, 25 cents, $1, $3, 
$10, $30, and $100, is made to help cover expenses of the Association in 
handling the scheme. Applications for coupons must indicate the price, 
titles, subject matter, publishers, and country of publication of books to 
be purchased and the needs they are intended to serve. 
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In some quarters the value of Unesco is questioned, but most librarians 
support it, thankful for its publications. The Institute’s Library holds 
complete sets of a number of the UNESCO series. In one of these, ‘Educa- 
tional Studies and Documents’, we find among the 23 titles: Report on 
the Unesco La Breviere International Seminar on Workers’ Education; 
Workers’ Education for International Understanding; Adult Education 
in Turkey; Fundamental, Adult, Literacy and Community Education in 
the West Indies; Some Studies in Education of Immigrants for Citizen- 
ship; and Education Clearing Houses and Documentation Centres: a 
Preliminary International Survey. (The NIAE is listed as one of these.) 
No. 23 in the series is An International List of Educational Periodicals. 
The list contains approximately 3,500 educational periodicals from 79 
countries and territories, of which 2,000 titles are from countries other 
than the U.S.A. A supplement is promised. Two recent titles in Unesco’s 
‘Education Abstracts’ series which will also be of interest to research 
workers are Sources of Educational Publications of an Official Nature 
and Access to Current Literature on Education Through Periodical 
Indexes. 

* * * * * 

In a year in which the early days of the Women’s Suffrage Movement 
are being recalled, we pause to take a look at what amounts to a footnote 
in A Manual for Mechanics’ Institutions which was ‘Published under the 
Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge’ 
in 1839 (and which can be read in its entirety in the Institute’s Library). 

The instruction of adult females (said Mr B. F. Duppa who prepared 
the work for the press) has been hitherto unprovided for. In Mechanics’ 

Institutions, women, if not excluded, have at least been wholly lost 

sight of. There appears, however, no good reason why one-half of the 

working classes, in whose moral and intellectual elevation the other 
half have the deepest interest, should be overlooked. A happy and 
well-ordered home, valuable in every situation of life, is especially so 
to the working man of all ranks; whose increased skill and knowledge, 
and his cultivated tastes, are likely only to be sources of disappointment, 
if the companion of his home and the mother of his children is deficient 
in the habits and knowledge befitting her sex, and essential to the due 
performance of her duties. The absence of a systematic provision for 
female instruction is a fertile source of improvidence and domestic 
unhappiness. The difficulties, whatever they may be, in the way of 
introducing female education into Mechanics’ Institutions, are those of 
detail merely, and may be obviated by judicious superintendence. In 
the Manchester Lyceums female members are admitted, upon the same 
footing as those of the other sex, to all th: privileges of the institution 
excepting the reading-rooms. They vote for officers, and have evening 
classes especially appropriated (sic) to their instruction in singing, 
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sewing, knitting, &c., and elementary knowledge, under the manage- 
ment of a numerous committee of ladies. It is desirable, of course, as 
far as circumstances allow, to keep the male and female classes distinct; 
and this is easily done by means of separate entrances, and by varying 
the hours and evenings of attendance. P.A. 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


The impending changes in the Army make one wonder what will 
be their effect on Services’ education. The 1956/7 Annual Report of the 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR ADULT EDUCATION IN H.M. FORCES states that not 
only the Middle East crisis and petrol rationing but also the general 
uncertainty about the shape of the armed forces in the future resulted in a 
decline in the work at units, both in single lectures and lecture courses, 
although this was offset by a further increase in the number of centralised 
courses and of students attending them. Classes increased quite sub- 
stantially and the number of tutorial groups remained steady, though with 
fewer student-hours per course. The Report claims that the work, 
especially at the higher levels, stood up well to an adverse combination 
of circumstances. It is to be hoped that it will continue to do so under 
the new conditions. 

A report of a different kind is the First Annual Report (1956/7) of the 
SOUTH-WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION. Crises may impede work in the Services 
and elsewhere, but it was a crisis, the closing of the Arts Council offices, 
which brought about the formation of the Association. Its main objects 
are to bring together societies and people interested in all forms of the 
arts; to establish relations of mutual benefit between Arts Centres, Clubs, 
etc. and all persons interested in the arts; to arrange meetings, conferences 
and special occasions for members and others and to promote or assist 
activities concerned with any of the arts; to ensure for the South-West 
a regular service of music, painting, theatre, film, ballet, poetry, opera, 
etc.; to provide opportunities for new young artists of all kinds and to 
establish the South-West as a ‘nursery of the Arts’; and to serve as a 
channel of communication for the Arts Council. The Report is modest 
about the Association’s attempts to achieve these objects during the first 
year of its life; the measure of its success may be judged by an Arts 
Council statement that the South-West experiment ‘might well be a 
prototype for the rest of the country’. As is fitting, the Report is an 
attractive little document, artistically produced, and it goes to show that 
if people really want something they will not be overcome by difficulties. 
We wish the Association a long and successful life and many imitators. 

Anyone who is concerned with amateur musical or dramatic produc- 
tions for adults will be interested in Music and Drama in New School 
Halls, published by the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE, 26 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1, price 1s. 6d. The NCSS group responsible for 
this pamphlet start from the basic assumptions that the school hall has 
to be conceived as an integral part of the school building and the place 
for a variety of school activities, but that its use for community activities, 
although auxiliary, is a highly important aspect of its functions. The 
group are of the opinion that there is no real conflict between school 
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activities and those of outside bodies, and they set out in convenient form 
the minimum facilities essential for satisfactory musical and dramatic 
work in such halls. School planners please note! 

As the International Geophysical Year 1957/8 is of topical interest, 
tutors liable to be asked questions about it may be glad to know of Guide 
to 1.G.Y., published by Methuen & Co. Ltd., price 2s. 6d. This contains 
short illustrated articles by well-known experts on solar activity, cosmic 
rays, the ionosphere, meteorology, glaciology, seismology, rockets, the 
satellite programme and other relevant subjects. 

We were glad to receive as usual the Community Development Bulletin 
for June, 1957 (Vol. VIII, No. 3), published from the comMuNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT CLEARING HousE, University of London Institute of Education, 
London, W.C.1 (annual subscription 3s. 6d.) The current number con- 
tains an article on Social Development in British Overseas Territories, 
and covers a variety of aspects of community development work in South 
Africa, Ghana and the Caribbean. With the growing interest in the 
emergent areas of the Commonwealth all of us would do well to subscribe 
to this Bulletin. Some of its material is not strictly relevant to adult 
education as it is commonly understood in Great Britain, but it is certainly 
relevant to adult education in the societies concerned and gives those of 
us in this country an insight into the kind of problems that arise. 

Another old friend we regularly welcome is The Vocational Aspect 
of Secondary and Further Education, published by the Editors from the 
Training Colleges at Bolton, London (Garnett College) and Huddersfield. 
The current issue Vol. IX, No. 18 (price 5s.) includes articles on the 
growth of technical education in 1gth-century Accrington; second 
thoughts about county colleges; and improving the use of technical college 
libraries. 

The theme of an experimental adventure playground may seem remote 
from adult education but it is not. Adventure in Play, by J. B. Mays, 
Warden of the Liverpool University Settlement, published by the 
LIVERPOOL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE, 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 2, 
price 3s. 6d., is an admirably honest description of an experiment which 
reveals, almost incidentally, the conditioning background of the lives of 
a multitude of children in the great towns and cities. The likelihood of 
such a background producing anything but early leavers from education 
of any kind is so remote as not to be worth considering. The case for 
an active alliance between workers in education and in social service 
could scarcely be presented more effectively. 

Those who have not already received it may like to know that the 
BBC Further Education Liaison Officer, Broadcasting House, W.1, will 
send on request a notice about arrangements for further education broad- 
casts in 1957/8. On Network Three there will be between October and 
December two weekly series on Wednesday at 7.15 p.m., the first on 
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Anglo-Saxon England and the second on the Dramatist’s Craft (by J. I 
Priestley); between January and April there will be three series, on P 
lems of New Nations, Everyman’s Atomic Physics and How a Count 
Pays its Way. 
The writer of these notes gloomily draws the attention of fellow-addicts 
to the statement on Tobacco Smoking and Cancer of the Lung publi 
by the MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL and reprinted from the issues of 4 
British Medical Journal and The Lancet dated June 29th, 1957. 
Two American pamphlets are to hand: Why Don’t We Have Better 
Teaching for Adults? by Harry L. Miller, an address given to a meeting 
of the Ohio Colleges Association in April, 1956, and reprinted from 
Adult Education (U.S.A.), Vol. VII, No. 2; and The Terminal Mas 
Degree, by Wayne A. R. Leys, reprinted from The Harvard Educational 
Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 3. In the latter article the Dean of Rooseve 
University offers some valuable suggestions to the substantial number of 
American graduate students who do not proceed to the attainment a 
Doctorate. He proposes for them a ‘terminal Master’s degree’ with th ce 
objects: (1) creating a basis for technical competence; (2) maintainin 
habits of reading and enquiry; (3) developing professional attitudes. ~ 
Recent publications, available from TEMPLE HOUSE, PORTMAN sQU 
LONDON, W.1, headquarters of the WEA, include a substantial report of 
the activities of the International Federation of WEAs which now has @ 
record of useful work extending over nearly ten years. The conference if 
Khartoum leading to the establishment of a Workers’ Educational Associ 
ation in the Sudan, as reported elsewhere, is a good example of what th 
Federation can do. 
At home, as a contribution to the problem of low reading and writin, 
ability which the working-party on Trade Union Education noted a f w 
years ago, the Association has published How shall I write it? t 
RAYMOND CHAPMAN. This is the first of a series of pamphlets specially 
written and produced for T.U. students under the general editorship j 
B. C. ROBERTS. It is attractive, entertaining and informative, and at 1s. 6dé 
can rank as a poor man’s ‘Gowers’. i 
Making larger demands on reading ability but equally attractive im 
production is Success Story by joHN vatzey (3s.) also from the 
In a small compass, Mr Vaizey sets out to retell the familiar story ¢ 
nineteenth century economic and social development under the influ 
ence of T. S. Ashton as opposed to those more familiar WEA guides) 
the Hammonds and the Webbs. With some inevitable sacrifice, he gete4 
a lot into a little space and certainly provides a first-rate starting-point 
for discussion. 
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